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Nevertheleſs, wherets WE have already attained, 
let us walk by the ſame Rule, let 'us mind 
the fame Thing. © © GS rp; ae: . 


HILE. Paul continued at Rome the ſaints of 

\ \ / Philippi raiſed a gratuity for his relief, and ſent 
Epaphroditus to preſent it to their ſuffering 

— Epaphroditus, after a dangerous ſick - 

neſs, returning home to Philippi. St. Paul ſent by him 
this letter of thanks to that beneficemt aſſembly of chriſ- 
tians, who had liberally contributed ta his relief. Tho! 
this incident was the occaſian of this epiſtle, yet the apoſtle 
takes this opportunity to impart ſome gaod gifts to them 
of a ſpiritual nature, in return for their affechion and tems 
poralrelief. Beſides ſome elucidations and bright touches 
on the peculiar doctrines of the chriſtian. faith, dodtrines- 
however common to the church univerſal in all ages; and 
beſides ſome incidental reflexions on the then preſent ſtate 
of the chriſtian canſe ;—he interſperſes the whole with 
obſervations adapted to the peculiar ſtate of things as 
Thilippi. If we conſider this, it will very much afliſt us 
| "+ 
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4 The Chriſtian Union. 
in underſtanding the ſeveral parts of this epiſtle. And in- 


/ 


decd we ſhall find the apoſtle in all his letters has a ge- 
neral eye to the particular circumſtances of the church or 
erſon to whom he writes and many ſentences and allu- 
ſions are reſtricted by theſe views. His moſt extenſive 
deſign, in all his epiſtles, was to confirm the faithful: to 
which end he atrentively inſpected the ſtate of the 
churches, and according to their different exigences, he 
imparted his ſpiritual adviee and apoſtolic cxhortation. 
T be ſaints at Philippi were united in a good opinion of 
faint Paul, their ſpiritual father, and paid a high regard to 
his diftates and advice, whether given by inſpiration, or 
his own private judgment. And he made- uſe of this in- 
fluence, not to aggrandize himſelf, but to ſerve the cauſe 
of the redeemer, by ſettling and reconciling differences 
and animoſities, by cultivating that fellowſhip and union; 
which being enlarged to the comprehenſion of a numerous 
body of chriſtians, was appointed to ſuccede the miraculous 


powers in ſupporting and diffuſing chriſtianity through the 


world. God's ways are conſummately wiſe. In the in- 
fancy of the goſj el. the miraculous powers ſubſerved two 
ends, the ſupport and evidence, or verification, of chriſ- 
tianity. And having demonſtrably atteſted the cauſe, and 
Tnpernatorally upheld it againſt all oppoſition, till it had 
formed ſuch an intereſt among men, as, being cemented 
by the noble principle of union and benevolence. it might 
ſupport and propagate itſelf in a natural way, theſe powers 
were gradually withdrawn,. when effectual care had been 
taken for the ſecurity of the goſpel. The tranſmitting of, 
it therefore in ſome meaſure devolved itſelf on its con- 
verts, under the all- controlling. over-ruling providence of 
heaven. I ho' God accompliſhes his moral, as well as 
Natural ends, by ſecondary cauſes and ſubordinate means; 
yet there is room for the concurrent agency of theſe 
caufes and hence we are to work together with God. 


x The apoſtles took early care, as the number of the faithful 


increaſed, 
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increaſed, to recommend this uſeful. principle. of union 
and benevolence, which, cementing the body of believers, 
ſhould in due time form an impregnable 1705 du corps to 
ſuccede the ſupernatural effuſions of the divine ſpirit, and 
co-operate with God in carrying on and ſupporting tha 
fame great deſign. Even in the infancy of the churches 
while being too ſmall to form reſpectable unions ; and 
conſequently while yet they could not ſee and feel tho 
immediate uſe which was afterwards to be made of the 
heavenly principles of love and forgiueneſi taught by their 
divine maſter :— The apoſlles carefully watched this prin- 
ciple, took peculiar care to implant and cultivate it, and 
uſed apoſtolic authority in recommending it. 

And as the church multiplied, they were very attentive 
to extinguiſh animoſities and heal differences, in one part 
and another: which aroſe, not from the nature of the 
chriſtian inſtitution, but from partial underſtanding of it, 
and from early imbibed prejudices, not at once to be worn 
off, and which the apoſtles treated with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs and wiſdom. Beſides what were incidental to par- 
ticular churches, there were other miſtakes of greater ex- 
tent. The Jews were diſperſed throughout the Roman 
empire, and ſettled in great numbers in Greece, Macedo+« 
nia, and around the Archipelago, And though chriſtianity 
never made any great impreſſion on the body of that people, 

et a few in almoſt every place became converts. Theſe 
— nevertheleſs occaſioned a: very capital controverſy, 
not eaſily ſettled by apoſtolic authority, which takes up 
ſome part of almoſt every book of the new-teſtament, ex · 
cept the evangeliſts : a controverſy, which, being different 
ly apprehended by chriſtians of ſucceeding ages, has given 
birth to polemical divinity or controverſy on the doctrines 
of faith. The few Jewiſh converts did at firſt receive 
Jeſus Chriſt as the Meſſiah on the evidence of his reſur- 
rec i ion chiefly and other miratles, and partly in fulfilmert 
of prophecy ; but did not imagine that either circumciſion 
| or 
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endeayours to bring the Gentilechriſtians to the law ; and 
though they received Chriſt, yet their great dependanice 
was on the Jaw : They accordingly truſted for acceptance 
and juſlification to the works of the law, of more impor- 
tance with them than that righteouſneſ3 which is through 
the faith of Chriſt, the 5 — 85 which is of God by 


faith, There were other Jewiſh converts, who tho? th 


did not lay the chief ſtreſs on the deeds of the law, yet 
thought the obſervance of it neceſſary, truſting neverthe- 


leſs in the atonement of Chriſt, and preferring the righ- 


teouſneſs by faith. The former were dangerous, being 
really enemies to the croſs of Chriſt : the latter were 
tolerable, and might ſafely be received into the fellowſhip 
of the goſpel ; it was neceſſary to act in ſteady oppoſition 
to the one, with the utmoſt condeſcention and humanity 
to the other. 

The body of hebrew chriſtians from the beginning re- 
tained circumciſion and the law, which St. Paul had de- 
clared to be right for them, though not for the gentile 


_ chriſtians, With difficulty the apoſtle kept them united 


in his day : but ſoon after his death the Hebrew converts 
broke off all chariry and communion with theGentile con- 


verts, becauſe the latter would not obſerve circumciſion 


and the /aw. They were long after diſtinguiſhed and 
known by the name of Nazarene, or circumciſed, chriſti- 
ans. The Ceopti chriſtians circumciſe to this day. oſe- 

bus the hiſtorian is ſaid to have at laſt Joined himſelf to 
thoſe believing Fews, who about his time broke off all 
communication with the believing Gentiles, Epiphanius 


was acquainted with them, A. D. 3 70, and called them he- 


retics, * for no other reaſon that 1 can perceive; but that 
they together with their chriſtian faith, continued the uſe 
of circumciſion and the jewiſh /aw ; which is a thing St. 
Paul never blamed in a jewiſh chriſtian. He might have 
cenſured St, James and thoſe thouſands of the JED | 
. an 
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and Galilee chriſtians for hereticks, concerning whom St. 

James ſaid to St. Paul, Acts 21. 20. T hou ſeeſt, brother, 

haw many thouſands of Fews there are, which BELIEVE, and 

they, are ALL zealous f the LAW. | As 

Ibis controverſy had affected the church at Philippi; 

and R Euodias and Syntiche might be Jewiſh con- 
verts, and very much at the head of it; the apoſtle fays, 

with reſpect to thoſe. who were the moſt crafty and inde- 

fatigable in proſelyting the Gentile chriſtians to the cere- 

monial, pompous, burdenſome inſtitution of Moſes, beware 
of dogs, beware of evil workers, bervare of zhe conciſian ; 
which plainly ſhews they were in danger from the quarter 

of which I 5 been ſpeaking. - The apoſtle therefore 

exhorts them to beware, to take heed, to be on their guard 
with reſpect to thoſe teachers who enjoin circumciſion, the 

ceremonial rites, the obſervation ot Jewiſh holy-days, 

new-moons, and other feſtivals, and place the eſſence of 
chriſtianity in theſe things. And he takes occaſion to pro- 
duce his own example in evidence—by which it appeared 
that he had been in every reſpect a Hebrew, le com- 
plete in that righteouſneſs which was of the law: but ſince 
bis ſoul had been enlightened with the invaluable diſco- 
veries of the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus, 
he counted all his boaſted attainments in judaiſm as a trifle, 
deſiring henceforward to be found in Chriſt, not having on 
his own righteouſneſs, which was of the law, but 8 
which is through the faith of Chriſt. Having entirely 
broke off from judaiſm, being convinced that it was ſuper- 
ceded by a more perfect and ſublime and ſpiritual inſlitu- 
tion, he preſſed forward to perfection in Chriſt—and being 
deſirous to unite as many 3s poſſible with him, be Was 
willing to walk together with his brethren the Hebrew 
chriſtians as far as they had attained, who ſincerely; be- 
Iieved in Chrift, yet thought themſelves obliged to obſerve 
the law, If they OY their dependance on Chriſt for 
eee, 1509 we Fe ee e 
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for the obſervance of their law, provided they would be 


content that the Jentile converts ſhould be at liberty on 


theſe matters; it being far better for thoſe that agreed in 


eſſentials, to live in harmony and fellowſhip, than under 
the molt ſpecious pretexts to reſolve themſelves into fruit - 
Heſs, undeterminable controverſy and alienation, And then 


the apoſtle introduces this general advice, equally ppt) 
cable to all, whether Jewiſh or Gentile converts, fo far as 


they had attained, to walk by the ſame rule, and mind the 


Fame thing. This harmony would cement them into a 
pen body, and perfect them in that benevolence 
and chriſtian charity, without which they were nothing. 

_  Havingthus finiſhed the neceſſary laren of the text; 
„ p to What J had principally in view, the application 
of it to us, my brethren, of the . er enomina- 


tion, as well in New-England in general, as the particular 
+ diftrift of this colony. And in order to procede clearly, 


and perceive that the principle of union recommended in 
the text, may be applicable and take place among our 
churches, 1 ſhall | | | FIT FRO 
I. Enumerate ſome of thoſe fundamental principles of 
chriſtianity and eccleſiaſtical polity, in which our churches 
are generally agreed. | | . 
II. I ſhall mention ſome things on which we differ in 
opinion, or are ſuppoſed to differ; and ſhew that this 
difference need not to obſtruct the general harmony and 
union—and that theſe ſuppoſed differences might be great - 
ly leflened by benevolem and honorable conceſfions. And 
III. Subjoin ſome reaſons, taken from the importance 
of the common cauſe, and the preſent ſtate of our churches, 
to ſhew the wiſdom and advantage of union and good fel- 
Jowſhip, both among the miniſters and the churches. 
J. Tal enumerate ſome of the fundamental principle 
of revelation in which we are generally agreed. I ſhall 
not confine myſelf to thoſe things which congregationalifts 
particularly agree in—but ſhall have occaſion: to NR 
YE | | cvera 
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ſeveral things in which we have the happineſs to agree 
with che proteſtant churches throughout the world; as 


well as others more peculiar to our own depomination. 


1. We agree in the being and character of God. Tha 
author'of the univerſe is himſelf underived and indepen- 
dent: Aa being of abſolute excellence and dignity, eter- 
nally happy and glorious of himſelf :—a being but im- 
rfectly a amp known but in part by man :— 
being in b mſelf poiſeſſed of all poſſible perfection in a 
degree incomprehenſible by our limited epprehenſions ; 
having beſides thoſe, whoſe illuſtrations we have the honor 
N perceiving, perhaps many perfections unknown to us. 
he diſplays of Deity to our little world lead our con- 
templations to four diſtinctions of perfection, which yer 
may be but one principle in the divine eſſence, I mean 
omni potence, wiſdom, goodneſs, mercy. His wiſdom im- 
= omniſtience and perſonal rectitude with reſpect to 
imſelf: With regard to the production and government 
of a ſuppoſed dependent creation, his infinite wiſdom 
muſt diſcern and project and execute the wiſeſt and beſt 
n of a umverſe; - iet becauſe infinite diſcernment 
muſt perceive the only one, than which chere is not another 
wiſer, and in which the moſt complicated various and no- 
ble ends are accompliſhed" in the ſhorteſt manner, accord- 
ing to the feweſt * eſt general N. . e 
mitting all poſſib ordinations and variety of action, 
ha . and*fotial connexion ae Witty: ol 1 | 
and het, betauſe moſt declarative of the divine glory, and 
eventually productive of the greateſt quamiry of the uni- 
verfal /happinefs.——— F ſay, divine wiſdom,” of ſyſtems 
poſſible,” muſt chuſe that beſt one, which onniparence 
prompted by infinite goodneſ# might give exiſtence to 
and perpetuate. We view the Deity at che head of the 
moral ſyſtem as exerciſing a fuperintendant motal go» 
vernment, ſupremè oui, I-cntrolling and ever- 
laſting providence; And tho theidivine complacency be 
5 B apportioned 
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10 The Chriſtian Union. 
apportiuned to the degrees, of natiye or acquired excellence 
of every order and every individual; yet-unpartial equity 
takes place in the. divine diſpenſations and conduct to- 
Wa all ihe ſubordinations of Notes from infinite to no- 
thing. This ſuggeſts the idea of divine ice, founded in 
and flowing from infinite wiſdom, which, witli reſpect to the 
unhappy beings who tranſgreſs the laws of eternal order, 


is exerciſed in connecting eventual puniſhment with un⸗ 


amending impenitence. The exerciſe of goodneſs to 4 
revolted world is mercy :—which, as the univerſe muſt 
be a production very generally virtuous and right, is ex- 
erciſed that we know of towards no part of the creation, 


but this unhappy region which we inhabit: Thie general 


idea of the Deity and his character I ſuppoſe we are 
agreed in. FF 
2. That notwithſlanding God created this, as he did 
all other worlds, in order and rectitude, yet that we are 
now in a fallen and univerfally depraved ſtate. I truly 
take this principle to be very generally agreeable to the 
opinion of our churches— however individuals may differ 
as to the origin and deſert of moral evil. Some may at 
tribute it to vicious example, ſome to the diſorder of our 


external ſlate, or the animal part of man, ſome to a prin- 


ciple of pollution born in us, and derived from Adam. 
But however we may vary in our opinions as to the cauſe 
of the. preſent reigning univerſal depravity; yet two 
things I ſuppoſe we agree in with reſpect to it one, that 
no blame is to be afcribed to God as the author of it; 
the other, that it is fact. Obſervation on the ſtate. of the 
world for 6090 years, or the review of it in hiſtory, ſhew 
that in fact diſorder and vicious principle are predominant 


and reign with great ſtrength in human nature. The 
univerſality of the effect ſhews a tendency and proclivity 


in our nature at preſent, howevever derived there; a pro- 
clivity which may be termed a characteriſtic ot general 
Principle of our preſegt nature; even on allowance of 
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the ſuppoſed exceptions, which in my opinion are not 
to be admitted, ſince this viciops principle has not been 
in fact controlled by the philoſophers or their wiſeſt moral 
ſyſtems, but has raged in the moſt enlightened and im- 
proved hations, more than among the ſavages themſelyes. 
Hem which there is ceafon to fuſpect that ng one of the 
human rate is deflicure of it. Out fouls may come out 
of the hands of God pure and unpolluted, and the fob 

Jution' take place ypon pur entering this flate. Nor Is it 
the reſult perſonal action alone: it may perhaps be im- 


Poſſible. for an innocent and unexperienced mind, com- 
meneipg its infant exiſtence in a polluted world, pot to 


be very ſoon affected with the contagion. The great Mr. - 


Locke has reſembled the infant mind to à raſa tabula, as 
he expreſſes it, a clean piece of paper, with no inſcriptions, 
tho? fuſceptible of them. This is equally true of inter- 
nal propenſitjes, as of acquiſitions in knowledge. Some 
indeed — — or ſpeak, as if they ſuppoſed that thę pure 
and holy God infuſed into the foul at its firſt cration, and 
on its entrance into the world, the impure and unholy 
propenſities both of fleſh and ſpirit, which we find to have 
uſurped the governing poſſeſſion of us by the time we 
become capable of moral action; and conſequently that 
our natures, as they come out of the hand of the benevo- 
Tent cregtor, are corrupt, impure and unholy. But the 
learned preſident Erwarns has aſſerted, that the doctrine 
of original fin, according to the ſenſe and explication of. 
the moft orthodox diyines, implies na ſuch thing 
but that, we coming pure out of the hands of God, our 
impurity and moral defilement is altogether conſequential 
upon our entrance into this world. I beg leave to ſubſoin 
his own words. Dr. Taylor fuppoſes, ſays he, * the 
*« doftine of original ſin to imply that nature muſt be 
** corrupred by ſome po/itrve influence ; Tomething by 
ſome means or other Ife into the human nature; 
lome quality or other, not from the choice of gur 
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% minds but like a teint, tinFure or infection, altering the 
* natural conſtitution, faculties & diſpoſitions of our {<1 
that ſin and evil diſpoſitions are implanted in the 
% fætus in the womb.” * Whereas, truly our doctrine, ſays 
| * Mr. Edwards, neither implies nor infers any ſuch thing. 
In order ta account for a ſinful corruption of, nature, 
| yea a total native deprayity of heart, there is not the lea 

« need of ſuppoſing any evil quality i, ee 
| dr zwrovght, into the nature of man, by any poſitive cauſe 
| 


— 
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or influence, wharſoeyer, either from God or the creature: 


ar of ſuppoſing that man js conceived and born with a 


0 
« 
« 
| «poſitive. I think a little attention to the nature of things 
| Wil be ſufficient to ſatisfy any impartial, conſiderate in. 
| * quirer, that the abſence of paſitive g2og principles, and 
« 4 the with-holding of a ſpecial divine influence to im- 
« part and maintain Fete ood principles, leaving the com- 
0 man natural principle of ſelf-love, natural er &c. 
| 


fountain of evil in his heart, ſuch as is any thing popely 
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* (which were in man in innocence) leaving theſe, I ſay, 
to themſelves, without the goverument of ſuperior, divine 
principles, will certainly be followed with the corrup- 
| tion, yea tbe. total corruption of the heart, without occa- 
| 1 ig any poſitive influence at all : and that it was thus 
: indeed that corruption of nature came on Adam imme- 
5 diately on his fall. and comes on all his poſterity, as 
| * ſinning in him, and falling with him.“ * Theſe obſer- 
| vations appear to, me to be very juſt. On which we may 
| remark that this author aſſerts, that no * evil quality” 
i; “ anfuſed, implanted, or wrought into the nature of 

0 * man 3 any poſitive cauſe or influence whatſoever, 
0 either from God or the creature: And that there is 
ö no need of ſuppoſing that man is conceived and born 
| * With a fountein of evil in his heart.” Our. ſouls were all 
| created by God pure and without ſtain, (with leſs perfeRti- 
on indeed than bad Adam ſucceſsfully ſuſtained the fæde- 


| | 5 4 ral 
Il 3 Edwards's Anſ. to Taylor, p. 316. ak 
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pl trial,) but entering a; corrupted and diſordered Nats, 


deſtitute of a poſitive propenſity to holinels, ibo with ng 
polnive. propeplity to ill, the latter immediately takes phcy 
in our natures, and by the time we arrive to the. years 
moral diſcretion, we find ourſelyes one and all io .havg 
fallen a ſacrifice to pollution. Jehovah could have im- 
planted in us a propenfity or tendeney to virtue of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to overcome the corruption of this ſtate— 
but he has not done it. The ſuppoſed inſtinctive love of 
virtue, and the impulſes of the moral. ſenſe, are evidently 
too weak for gventual ſecurity. Why God did not infuſe a 
controlling propenſity to holineſs is to be reſolved into 
his ſovereignty and unfathomable councils ; which might 
with great juſtice, and agreeable, to the analogy of nature 
and daily experience, take occaſion from Adam's offence, 
to with Hold from his, poſterity a, favor which he had 
granted to Adam himſelf, and molt probably had per- 
petuated to his poſterity on the obedience of their federal 
head. This is an intricate. ſubjet—the reconciling the 
permiſſion of moral and natural ill with the perfeQiong of 
God—let it be brought about in what manner ſoever, 
ſince he had power to have prevented it. If therefore 
we ſhould differ in our manner of accounting for it, and 
even if we ſhould miſconceive the ſcripture account of 
its origin (in which I apprehend, it is clearly defined), and 
yet agree in the fact that diſorder and moral depravity naw 
reign in this part of God's univerſe, to a degree uncatte 
trollable by man, perhaps we ſhall agree in the main thing. 
3. I rake it that we further agree that it is beyond the 
power of man to recover and ſave himſelf. Methinks 
a little attentive view of our ſtate might, convince us not 
only that there is no probability, but that there is an. a 
ſolute impoſſibility of this. worlds emerging from its di 
order, and recovering its. original rectitude of itſelf, A 
pectator from yonder diſtant, dominiong of Jehavah mi 
pok down upon this world, and pronounce it utterly = 


= — 
— — — 
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and undone beyond any poſſibility of ſelf. recovery. He 
Thight fee e of wich pete bet f ppoſe 
it not quite-extin&, yet fo embarraſſed as not poſſibly ta 
Tegain its dominion, In this attempt the moſt Fnligntned 
und poliſhed heathen nations, Greece and Rome, as wel] 
as the modern refiners in reafoning, have intirely failed. 
And as * ſucceſsfal 3 either of the 
moral principle or practice, is ever to be expected from 
mankind conſidered as a collective body, while in a ſtare 
of nature unenlightened by a ſupernatural reyelation ; 
ſo there is but too much reaſon to believe the ſame mY 


. 


* 


| holds true of individuals. Ang if we ſhould be incline 
1 to make an exception in favor of the pagan nations, we 
muſt have recourſe to the effect of the diſpenſation of 
grace, thro' which, tho! unknown to them, the ſpirit 
might regenerate a principle of holineſs in them.X Rut 
even this would ſhew thar nature alone is utterly impotent 
| to this great change. With reſpect therefore to the reco- 


very of the principle of holineſs, as well as the extirpa- 
. tion of the principle of pollution, qur nature left to 
itſelf is intirely impotent. 1 


| But towards our ſalvation, there is neceſſary another 
li! thing which T ſuppoſe we all agree is abſolutely beyond 
| Human power, even in full perfection, I mean renderin 
|| atonement fur ſin. The œconomy of the kingdom o 


| Brace, and the deſignation of the fon of God to the ſove- 
| reiguty of this world, the introduction of the offers o 
| mercy, the exhibition of an example of perfect virtuous 
practice under all its embarraſſment, the opening and ſet- 
ting up this kingdom; infinite wiſdom it ſeems ſaw coul 
ti not be effected without that humiliation of the ſon. of 
God, his mediatorial obedience and vicarious ſufferings, 
which the diſpenſation of grace is meritoriouſly found | 
jl This ſhews us that without the divine ſupernatural, in- 
terpoſition, the world was abſolutely loſt and undone. The 
een 2X d00000%%7 | — EE 
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true nature of atonement is perhaps but; imperfectly ap- 
prehended by us: but, methipks we might all ſee that, 
in whatever. it conliſts,, it is a thing beyond human power 
to render. Is it not blaſphemy for a _ helpleſs 
being to ſay he can do aug hi of bimſelf which ſhall 
merit pardon of an "ended God ? Could he be perfect 
for * future, nay perform an overplus of virtue of metit 
equal to the demerit of his offences, yet on the foot of 
jullice he could have no demand on the ſovereign m 
of God. Divine juſtice is not thus to be bought and Ba 
But even Adam in innocence could perform no works of 
ſypererrogation, ot more than his duty: and ſhall — — 
potent ſons profanely boaſt that — can atchieve a ſure 
plus of holineſs for 0 of divine juſtice ? And 
conſequently could we be ſuppoſed to have power to ber 
come holy the reſt of our lives, there remains a load. of 
paſt ſins nere. wilde Bee whoſe rens 
are liable to. 
It is beyond our power then to lay the foundation — 
our. redemption, which Jeſus Chriſt bas laid in the pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice of himſelf.) Equally unable are we, 
without the divine aſſiſtance, to thoſe, terms and conditi- 
ons appointed to be found in us, towards our receivi 
the atonement and becoming — — to the bleſſings of 
this ſacrifce. Otherwiſe. the, illuminations of the holy 
Ghoſt had not been by infinite wiſdom, judged neceſſary 
40 accompliſh. on the en, mind the great work of con- 
vigtion, kane th, and regeneration., As the an 
ment is the foundation e ſcharge 82 
penalties of moral evil; ſo f is che appointed condi- 
= of limiting the atonement, 10 ug; and rezovatien, gf 
nature is necellary, to the enjoy ment of the future ble 
ſedneſs. Had I time 1 Wy enlarge on the men 
of this divine principle, its formation, aud exerciſe, a8 
aſſects our ſpiritual powers and pallions, which are rede. 
reſtricded to and placed upon new moral objects, new 
Pocwits, new enjoyments, We 
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. We agen thit Jcsvs Crump is the great tefeerher, 


that he is God as well as man—in a word, we agree 

in the doQrines of the divinity and atonement of Jeſus 
Chriſt. We agree in our idea of his perſon, offices and 
vever we may differ in explaining the 
eries of the hypoſtatic union, yet we agree in the di- 


Vinity of Chriſt to all practical pùrpoſes— particularly in 


this omniipence; and that religions honor and divine wor- 


Hip are to be aſcribed to the fon, believing it to be the 


will of heaven that all men honor the for, even as they db 
the father. We believe him according to the ſcriptures to 
be the ſecond perſon in the ever-adorable trinity, the brighr- 
neſs of the father's glory, and the expreſs image of His 
perſon :—that he is the eternal fon of God, the only be- 


eb of his father, full of grace and truth; for in him 


dwelt the godhead bodily :—rhat he is the eternal logos, 
who was in the beginning with God, and who was God, by 
whom all things were made, and without whom nothing 
was'made that was made; that to him is committed al 

wer ih heaven and earth, who therefore is God over all 


Bleſſed forever: that his ſubordination in order of trinity 


iv conſiſtent with perfect equality to the father, that fo he 
and the father are one, -partaking in and enjoying the fame 
eſſential glories and perfectons : that he dwelt in eternal 
with the father before the world was; that thotigh 
e laid alide the peculiar glories of - divinity which he en- 
Joyed in the boſom of the father upon his condeſcending to 
pear in our nature; yet when he dwelt with us, he was 
ative and true ex. 


_ertiphification. of Deity, particularly” in his perfections of 
wiſdom, infallibility and omnipotence. Wbebee it appears 


that he was all- ſufficient to the great undertaking,” the 
work of redemplon OR! 
On the foreſight of the apoſtacy of man and his helpleſs 
ruin, the eternal ſon is repreſented — to the father, 
7 Lo! here am I, ready to do thy will, 9 1 
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nature, and 


the great field of the” world, and leaves it to 
and ſpread u the ſpirit breales up the fallow ground, ad 
Pp one nation after another to receive it. The fame 
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or our pre mankind"to perform that for their re 
„ demption, which'is neceſſary to be rendered to thy di- 
vine juſtice, and which thay are totally anable'to'ren- 
« der”; ready to undertake,” to ſuffer, and execute all 
„that the ſovereignty of thy adminiſtration demands; 
both as to atoning for their revolt, and tecoveritg them 
to obedience and Alliat fubmiſſion to thy will.“ In 
conſequente of this eternal covetfant between the father 
and the fon; Jeſus the great Emanuel laid aſide the glory) 
he had with the father; humbled himſelf to appear in out 
performed that ſcene of illuſteious ohedience 
und ſuffering, which, in the counſels of heaven; was Ripus | 
lated the metitorious fouridation of ' detivi os fe mop in- 
ellimable bleſſings to the true believet: rendered 
complete atonetnent for ſin in the aber of himſelf— 
brought in everlaſting ? tebiſneſs— publiſhed-the joyful 
tidings of pardon andi r ling grace gave à molt yr 
and heaven hy inffitition'sf morals—brought' life and im- 
mortality to Night throtgh his goſpel— appointed the bap- 
-tiſmal and Na ed rites-—commilſioned his diſciples, 


and then aſcended to the b eſence, where he now 
exerciſes the Intetceſſorial of his mediation; and will 
continue to exerciſe it till return and take upon 
him the more A anymore dani of the virtuous. 


F. We agree in che influences and operations of the 
Pk. the 5 perſon in the adotable trinity concerned 
in man's redempfion, yhoſe more immediate province Is 


che applfestion of dis redemprion to the ul. Jeſus 


Chriſt having begun this gud work; does not deſert” it. 


Had he forfaken ir after his leavitig the world, it had 


proved abottive. Helfowedthe 


good ſeed in one part of 


hing is to be done fbr individuals as for nations: Tho? 


eyaiigetical wuth 18 6 when 


brought 
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brought home to the ſoul, or as Lord Bacon expreſſes it, 
to our boſoms;“ yet the human mind is to be firſt pre- 
pared and ſoftened to the genial impreſſions, of truth, 
which would be inefficacious alone. By an acceſs to, 
and operation on, the human intellect, which we cannot 
define, the 40 as we are informed by revelation, diſpels 
the miſts. which becloud and darken the underſtapdipg ; 
and, being duly. attended to, leads us to diſcern and feel 
the force of tbe truth as it is in ſeſus. And thus he brings 
the ſoul, after a previous moral proceſs, io two great prin- 
ciplcs, diſtinct in their nature and, connexions, though in- 
ſeparably conjoined in the ſoul of a chriſtian, I mean, ſav- 
ing — e principle of | regeneration we have been 
ſpeaking of. By the one I mean, not the lax indefinite 

aith of x ſuperficial education, tho! this muſt be allowed 
to have had a good, effect upon the world ;—not the cur- 
ſory belief, or rather non · disbelief, of Jeſus and his xeli- 
ligion, with which, debauchees and devils believe, tremble, 
and ſin away z and leaſt of all, not that deiſtical faith by 
which we aſſent equally to the dictstes of Jeſus, of Plato, 
of Ariſtetle, of Mahomer, and Bolingbroke, and to nei- 
ther as ſupernaturally authorized to inſtruct and govern 
man: — but, beſides the honeſt and ſober. belief of reve- 
lation in general, I mean the affiance of the ſoul in Jeſus 
Chriſt ; that act of the human mind, by which, in conſe- 
quence of our being intirely convinced that Jeſus is ap- 
pointed our redeemer and king, we humbly, accept and 
Jabmit to him as ſuch that act by which the foul, from 
a ſenſe of its loſt ſtare, and inability to fave itſelf, full of 
the taviſhing views of the all: ſuffiency of Jeſus, and the 
benevolent invitations of the goſpel, humbly comes to 
Chriſt, repairs to him as the ark of ſafety, receives and 
embraces and lays hold on him as the only hope ſet before 
it, in virtue of whoſe. propitiation and meritorious righte- 
guſneſs alone it | truſts for acceptance with the father. 
A ever. irie, Be Wag mee d 
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which the ſoul in all its powers and affeftions is purified, 
refined and created ane ity Chriſt Jefus : a love and 
complacency in Nrtue is generated, '# ſtrong prevalent 
and governing affeQiony for holinels, à prevailing a 
to moral recſtude: ĩn a word, 2 ſpatle of the divine 
ture is infuſed and lights up the principle of divige love 
and bene volence, that Acloguidling part of che moral 
eg of God in which he created man. Theſe 
sf and regeneration, are ſupported thro the whole 
of che religious life, by the ſame energies of the 
holy 7 Ts that at firſf foi them. Agam, 
ofe we are further agreed inthe conſequengey 
und eerie ons of thefe — principles che one in go- 
verning a holy life, and ex ae or rather diverſify- 
ing itſelf in pf the graces and ornaments of the moral 
behavior: the other in our juſtiſcation, or intiding us, 
not by way of merit, but aceording to the eonſtitution of 
grace, to all the benefits of the mediatorial atonement. 
Faith is the appointed term in us which limits and ap- 
ropriatesthe atonement. But irmuſtbe ſincere; AY 
and attended with a holy life. He that believes ſhall 
ſaved. It, is through faith that we became ſo united to 
the meritorious redeemer, as to receive and ſhare in the 
benefits of his moſt ſUluſtrious virtue: Which, beſides a 
diſcharge from ginhment,” entitles to ineſtimable — 
iviledges and Happineſs, over and above the peculiar re- 
wards which God will gracioufly beſtow on our perſonal 
virtue Rc holingſy—Theſe laſt are intirely diſtin& from the 
high ptivileges and glorious beatifying deny and advance- 
ment, which are derived to believers on account of their 
connexion with ſuch an illuſtriaus perſonage in the moral 
world, as the eternal ſon of God. This they that receive 
abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteouſneſs, 17 
reign in fe by one Feſus Chriſt, To theſe glories juſti- 
fication opens the way. In the: ſcriptures it is connected. 
with che pritciple of regeneration, not with its ſubſe - 
C 2 quea 
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quent holy life. but with /ait5 only : not that faith is alone, 
but however attended wich other good principles, it is faich 
only with which juſtification is connected. This is the ap; 

ointed term, which, being found in us, enſeals our re: 
demption, on our part compleats our title to all the benefits 
of the mediatorial obedience. There are indeed ſome 
different apprehenſions among us on this ſubject. We all 
agree that Chriſt is the great propitiation: e do not 
place the propitiation in Faith or good. works, The only 
queſtion chen is, what is the condition and appointed term 
in us which entitles us to the benefits and fruits of Chriſt's 


10 righteouſneſs? It is agreed on all hands, that whatever it 
Ut! is, it is not however meriſorious; nor is the connexion be- 


tween this term and receiving the atonement ſo neceſſary 
as io preclude the ſoverejgnty of grace. Now to this con- 
0 dition, whatever it is, as well as to the righteouſneſs of 
0 Chriſt, and the grace of God, the ſcripture indifferently 
gives the appellation ** Y. The apoſtle Paul 


5 {peaking of this conditional term in us, ſays, being juſti- 
IN ed by ſaiih: St. James ſpeaking of the conditional wa 
0 ſays, ye ſee then how by works a man is jultified, aud 
1 not by faith only; the apoſtle ſpeaking of the procur- 
It ing cauſe and meritoriqus foundation of juſtification ſays, 
0 being juſtified by his hood: ſpeaking of the ſource and 
Ii origen of it in the ſovereign and free mercy of God, he 
I ſays, ** being juſtified freely by his grace through the re- 
1 demption that is in Jeſus Chriſt. It is to be obſerved, that 
10 the Hebrew chriſtians truſted for juſtification to the works 
Ill! of the law. In oppoſition to this, the apoſtles endeayoured 
it to bring them. off from this vain truſt, to Pace their ſole 
"ht dependance on Chriſt's atonement and ſacrifice once for 
| [Mi all— teaching them that faith was, the only term of being 


entitled to the benefits of this atonement, without the deedg 
of the Moſaic law. Some Gentile converts ſeeing ſo much 
ſtreſs laid on faith, and neglect of the la, forgot the diſ- 
tinction between the temporary and already abrogated laws 
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of Moſes, and the perpetuity of the moral law, and ſo ag 
into the extreme of truſting to faith Zope, 8 by mel 
This is the error [aint James. cortecta, by ſhewing that 
faith being alone is dead; and that it is. * ſuch a wing 
faith 2 4 . to, virtue, which. is juſtifying, Not that 
faith is to be truſted. to as meriting 1 any more 
than the good works it produces. To rectify ſtill further 
this early. abuſe of faith, the apoſtle calls up the chief 
attention to a holy life or good works, not to the works of 
the law, but of evangelical obedience, and ſpeaks of them 
as, a: condition of juſtification joyntly with faith, It 


. 


is evident indeed that a life of good acts is preferable in 
point of excellence and value, to the one Hogs: 755 act 
of faith ; but as real faith opens the virtwous life, and 
determines the future tendency of the character, infinite 
wiſdom has ſeen fit to make it on our part the character - 
iſtic condition or term of juſtification, ; Theſe things do 
not bow to qur reaſon, much leſs to our revieries. The 
proper and indeed only queſtion is, what faith the 2 1. 
ture? What is the term and condition preſeribed by God? 
If faith, or good works, ſeparately or conjunctiy we are 
to ſubmit. By good works it is to be remembred we agree 
to underſtand a hy and godly liſe, a life governed by 4 
real principle of grace ; and whether this good and pious 
liſe, or the faith which is the baſis. of it, be the term of 
juſtification is the inquiry? And the doubt in this age 
ariſes from the miſconeeption of a controverſy in the 
apoſtolic age, We apply what the apoſtle ſpake of the 
ceremonial temporary 6 of Moles, to the eternal laws 
of moral virtue. It is granted when the apoſtle lays, 
by the deeds of the law there ſhall no fleſh be juſtifiec 
hat it is equally true in ſtrictneſs both of the Jaws of 
Moſes and the laws of Jeſus—but upon the temporane- 
ou laws of the former only he had his eye. And when 
he is on the other hand ſhewing that the gentiles who had 
never practiſed the rites of Moles, might yet be juſtified 5 
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the jews, be l, . We conclude iat a wan is 

fied by Faith withour the deeds of the law.“ "The 
laws of Moſes, are exempt, in both caſes —it was juſt a 
matter of indifference, whether they | were jews or gentiles, 


herber they prafiiced the law ot not—they were all to 


be juſtified by Faith, and not by the deeds, of che law. 
In ruth, 1 ſuppoſe faith alone is the condition of juſtifica- 
Hon, as good works are of the rewards, but neither meri- 
torious. The deeds of the law which St. Paul depreciates 
as of no value, not only in point of juſtification, but in 
every other ſenſe; and which he counts as drofs and dang, 


dare evidently not that piety and moral virtue which he 


univerſally mculcates. And as it is impoſſible to aſcertain 
the genuinenels of faith but by revelation,or ſubſequent obe- 
dience, and revelations have now ceaſed; ſo in effect, 
towards the moral comfort, a conſcientious aud virtuous 
fe is to be attended to and treated very much as if it was 
the condition of pardon. And if any truſt to good works 
for juſtification, in the ſame manner as others truſt to faith 
for juſtification, as a condition only of receiving the 

ment, it is not eſſentially erroneous, ſince in either cafe 
the truſt and dependance, with regard to the meritorious 
cauſe, is in the righteouſneſs of Chriſt, and this only. 
Did our truſting to good works or to faith alone lead off our 


ſupreme dependence from the ſacrifice and righteouſneſs 
of Chri 0 


t—ſhould we in our dependence ſubſtitute either 
faith or bolineſi in the ſtead of Chriſt's atonement; or in 
the ſame ſenſe truſt to the merit of faith or bolineſt for 


eee as we all agree to truſt to the merits of 


- it wauld be as effential a departure from the 


chriftian method of recovery, as to truſt to jewiſh ſacri- 
fices, and the righteonfneſs which is of the lau of Moſes. 
But there are no ſuch notions, or ſentiments prevailing in 
this land. Indeed we are a little puzzled about the term 
and condition in us of our being intituled to the atone- 
ment; but we univerſally depend on the atonement — 
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the een foundation of our 9 juſtifi- 
ith Faith in gur Lord 
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tue, begotten in regenkration. are FR ore 
of virtue, and ſecondly its rewards. e 7555 re- 
ſembles the moral per eftion of the 4 Injolligey Wee 
ak is the val is of 2 ha 1 820 uniyet fal kr: 
roughont, the motal wor ure in — 
eyery ſubordination partake. of it in ber ures And ce of 
aftuared by it. When prevalent in man, it a8 lege 72 
narurally influences and impels to a life of ela” 
'polluge e when prevalent 275 to a fe of 
baue ly. tends to perpetuate itſelf; yet throu 5 
embarra{ſments a corrupted worlds it vou e 
Ws to abthing, if it was 77 upheld by its Ns Author. 
hep e the, Tak ns ſaints, is nat ia bł aſcribed to 
aluble perpetuity: of the principle af grace, but to 
Be promiſe an continually ſulluring ous: of God. A 
E 2 of holy obedience. as heavenly.condu&t1s Poalach- 
able and delightful, and evidential of the reality of gra 
in 75 ben and the ſteadineſs of our faith: —this che 
gt benefi of, ood works : but beſides this, 9920 b 
2 eſſential c —— ns are the rewardi. The 
gracious principle is 15 in any meaſure to be Li 
the good works it produces, ence. the book of the revela- 
tion repreſents Fa, at the final ad qjuſtment, men are to 
1 ed, not according to, their faith (this has quite 2 0 
ferent connexion, iz. juſtification), not according to 


F 1 7 hall of grace, but according to the good works whi 
ow 


rom. it: — this not of 1215 bur of the free, dich 


ö and ſovereign grace of God. In G 1 Me 
_grece and reward are not i 155 final rewards 


of virtge ate as much of grace, as the beſtowment of juſſi- 
fication on faith, or the Sing both faith, repentance, and 
s regeneration, 
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regeneration, But though theſe rewards are of grace, yt 

"God has been pleaſed to inform us that the OE boy 
ſeribes to himſelf, is to apportion them to the degrees of 
ſanctity. 1 the youP of Ap falvation is grace 
"by grace are ye ſaved, throuoh faith, that not of yburſelves, 
91 keto Got. ' Hence, 0 n . US 

FT. We agree in inculcating and recommending a life of 
Practical religion, a life of purity, holineſs and moral virtue. 

We earneſtly recommend private & public devotion, fami- 
10 religion, and pious education of children that the light of 
.our good examples may ſhine around us, and excite others 
'to glorify our heavenly father. We endeavour to cultivate 
Aa reverential and undiſſembled homage of the moſt high, 
together with unconfined, generous abd diffuſtye bene vo- 
Jence, which fall render this life focfal and pleaſant, and 
"qualify us for the future aſſociation with the ſpirits of juſt 
men made perfect. And to animate us to this, we fail not 
to paint the glories of paradiſe and the charms. of vittue, 
and to exhibit ſuch ſublime and exalted views of the moral 
government of God, as may charm and allure us to that 
conduct which is the ſupreme honor of dur nature. 

g. We further agree, that however impotent and help- 
leſs we are of ourſelyes, yet if any ſinner, even ip an un- 
regenerate ſtate, will uſe dd wr means of recovery, 
he may be encouraged to hope for that Firthet aid and Pi- 
ceſs which will terminate in his fibal ſalvation. Not that 
the ſinner can regenerate himſelf :—bur'inſtead of fitting 
down in ſloth, as if he had'tiothing'to do, no encourage- 
ment to labor for the meat that endureth to everlaſting 
life, be ought to be up and doing, and work out his fal va- 
tion with fear and trembling; knowing, chat on his faithful 
improvement of the taleuts and advantages he efoys, it is 
God that worketh in him both 70 r ard to do of his'own 
good pleaſure. He ſhould uſe the appointed meats of re- 
| Four contemplation on his fate, and du attend to the 
eternal conſequences of moral action, whether virtuous 


8 a Or 


ty of God, than the connexions of bleſſing with the peti- 
D 
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or vicious : like a rational and immortal being, he ſhould 
deliberate on the tendency, event and iſſue of his behaviour. 


He ſhould conſider that, by his almighty Iwpiver and 


judge, he is placed on this theatre of action to ſuſtain in 


the view of mortal and immortal beings a certain character, 


and that the part he acts has final connexions of the moſt 
important moment. He ſhould. read the ſcriptures 10 


learn the way of life, the terms of 1 e He ſhould 
not neglect the duty of attending and hearing the word, 


and above all of humble prayer and ſupplication to the 
father of lights, for the illuminations of his holy ſpirit, to 


enlighten his mind, that he may clearly diſcern thoſe rich 
and attracting diſcoveries of Ted ng love, which may 
beget faith and renoyation of ſoul, He ſhould labor for 
ſuch juſt and affecting views of the folly of vice, and the 


excelleney and wiſdom of virtue, as may terminate in ab- 


huorrence of the. one, and a complacency in the other. 


From the juſt humility and ſelf-abaſement which attends a 


thorough, conviction of ſin, there will be an eaſy and ir- 
refiſtable tranſition to that joyful and unreſeryed ſurren- 
dery of the ſoul to God, which on our part completes 


the title to bleſſedneſs.  , | 
Let no one then be diſcouraged and ſay, that he cap- 
not pray to God acceptably, or - aſk in Covert, For 
though the pure and ſublime, ſincerity exerciſed by a 
ſoul under the full raviſhiag diſcoveries of the goſpel, 
cannot be expected in the unregenerate ; yet if ever their 
prayers are anſwered, their imperfe ſincerity is accepted: 
and it is evident that they are,becauſe with the laſt humble 


: r of the ſoul antecedent to converſion, is connect- 


a 

ed the imparting regenerating grace. In a word, God 
would not call upon us indiſcriminately to aſk. mercy of 
him, if he did not indiſcriminately grant it. The con- 
nexion between our petitions and the imparting of grage 
to the unregenerate, no more interferes with the ſovereigu- 


tions 


a5 


activity, infenſibility :—ſeparate ſou 
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tions of the godly. All that man receives is free, unme- 
rited grace. And if the romiſes are a peculiar: favor 


reſerved for the ſaints; there are encouragements however 


to the unregenerate, to turn from their evil ways and ſeek 


God, who giveth grace to the humble. Jelus Chriſt 
came to call ſinners to repentance; and with the gracious 
invitations he makes to them, he ſays, % and ye ſhall re- 
cetve— and again, whoſoever will let bim come : the 
ſealing the viſion and the prophecy was with an univerſal 
invitation to all freely to come and be happy in paradiſe, 


in that pathetic, earneſt and affectionate addreſs to mortals, 


& 1 Jeſus have ſent mine angel to tellify unto you theſe 
„things —and the ſpirit and the bride ſay, come. And 
« let him that heareth ſay, come. And Jet him that is 


* 


athirſt, cou. And whoſoever will let him take the 


«© water of life freely,” Come all mankind, whoſoever 


will let him come. Theſe invitations are not to the yirtuous 


only, but to a whole wicked debauched world, whoſoever 
will let him come to Jeſus and be happy: let him come 


and make a humble ſurrendery of himſelf to him whoſe 


right it is to reign, whoſe is the ſovereignty and juſt do- 


minion of man, and he ſhall be accepted. Theſe invi- 


rations are conceived in language as ſtrong as the promiſes. 


However at leaſt there are encouragements to ſinners and 


the encouragements of a God are as infallible and equally 


to be depended upon as his promiſes, 


The uſe of means is neceſſary in our beginning the 


religious life, for our confirmation in faith, and for the 


ſubſequent culture in virtue, 
9. To cloſe our agreement in doctrinal principles we 
believe the reſurrection of the dead, the future judgment, 


and final retribution. The ſpirits of men “ when ſepa- 


« rated from their bodies, will not drop into a ſtate of in- 
x will paſs into the 
«« unſeen world of unbodied ſpirits, and be ſubject to the 
« Jaws and gcyernment, to the work and rewards of BY 

| world: 
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„World: they will during that ſtate of ſeparation be ei- 
«« ther united to the ſociety of angels, and happy ſouls, 


„or be hcrded with the degraded angels, and unhappy 
1 ſpirits of dead men: they will during this ſtate of death, 
either tremble at the foreſight of their re- union to their 
© antient bodies, or wait and long in this ſtate of expec- 
« tancy for the redemption of their bodies.“ I muſt 
beg leave'to procede a little further, and add, a 
Jo. That we agree in the two politive inſtitutions of 
Baptiſm and the Lord"s-Supper. As to che eommunion, 
we do not proſtitute it to the vicious and debauched, but 
reſtrict ir to perſons of ſobriety, faith and virtue: and for 
the poſture, according to the example of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, we eelebrate it fitting around the Lord's table. 
We agree not only in the baptiſm of adult beſievers, but 
of their infant feed, However incapable they are of 
inſtruction and faith, yet Jeſus Chriſt in ſaying, of ſuch is 
the kingdom of heaven, as we take it, aſſerts that they are 
capable of enjoying the bleſſings of his ſpiritual kingdam— 
capable of admiſſion into t—and of eonſequenee eapable 
of the initiatory ſeal by which all are to be received into his 
kingdom. They may be intituled to great bleſſings, tho? 
not by their own act, yet by the ſeal of initiation, by which 
they are embodied into that catholic community of the 
virtuous, which having the patronage of Jeſus will in the 
iſue appear to be not only the molt honorable incorpora- 
tion in this part of the moral world, but to imply intereſts 
and connexions of great moment. As for the mode of 


baptiſm we univerſally perform it by aF, or ſprinkling 


-—but whether it be done thus, or by nmerſion, we do 
not hold it eſſential. And as the chief difference berween 
the Baptiſts and us is reſpecting the ſubjects, viz. Infants, 
on which good and ſenſible learned men have judged va- 
riouſly ; ſo there begins to be a good harmony and friend- 
ly correſpondence between the catholic and charitable of 
both denominations, which I hope will continue and in- 


* Pemoerton's EleR, Scrm, D. 2 creaſe z 
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creaſe; and this benevolence, is intirely conſiſtent, with 


our adhering to our reſpective denominations. 
1. We agres in the belief of the inſpiration of the. 
ſcriptures we believe that they contain an authentic and 
the only infallible account of the whole ſyſtem. of revela- 
tion made from Time to Time to mankind - and that they 
are a ſuf/icient rule of faich and practice. Our churches, 
God be thanked, are not yet deeply tinged with deiſm 
may God preſerye them pure l And as they yet retain the 
p-pular belief of revelation, which will abide the moſt ſe- 
yere ſcrutiny, ſo they accept the ſcriptures, as an, infallible 
rule; It is indeed a little unhappy, that, like others in the 
ehriſtian world, ſame of us aro fond of | ſubſtituting huma 
interpretations giyen by authority of councils and ET 
men, exacting that the ſacred ſcriptures, be, underſtood ac- 
cording to ſenſes fitted; and defined in human teſts, which 


all acknowledge to be tallible. But it is to be hoped that 


we ſhall [tand faſt in the liberty. whereu ith the goſpel has 
made us froc. There ought to be no reſtriftions on the 
conſcience of an honeſt and ſober believer of revelation. 
Ihe right of conſcience and private judgment is unaliena: 
ble; and it is truly the intereſt af all mankind to unite 
themſelves into one body, for the liberty, free exerciſe 
and unmoleſted enjoyment of this right, eſpecially in reli- 
gion. Not all the difference of ſentiment, not all the er- 
roneous opinions that have yet been ſtarted, afford juſt um- 
brage for its extinction, abridgement or embartaſſinent. 


Have the proteſtant formularies ſubſeryed the defence of 


the truth as it is in ſeſus? Rather have they not in event 
proved new ſources of religious diſpute and undetermina- 
bl: controverſy? The churches of Geneva have long ſince 
had the wiſdom to drop their article of conſenſus, as the 
great diſturbance of the chriſtian harmony. And the 
clergy have found themſelves obliged to interpret the 


+ Hetogtic, and all other proteſtant confeſſions, in the {cri p- 


dure ſenſe, with a diviais veritatibus in bac libro contentis 


Lalſerile: 
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ane am ſatisfied we ſhall, eur leſs if we,make the 
criptures the only rule of faith, chan if we depart frog 
this, and ſubſtitute another; or as many do, who ſay th 
believe the ſcriptures the only rule, and yet in all thar 
judgments on idee ure that gnly rule by anothe 
rule. Nor do Ubſtaed rules anſwer the pur ſe. 

detecting heretics at all better than the primary rule, ſine 
on experience it is found none more freely ſubſcribe and 
ſware to human teſts than deiſts, ſcepties and the o 

debauched. If God's cloſure will vol exp gt of 

erroneous, can it be expected that oprs will? The uni- 
yerſal pretext is a preſervation againſt hereſy. But it is 
to be remarked, that human teſts make more heritics than 
= word of God—all that the one determines to be he- 
rely, is not hereſy by the ſcriptures. A man may be a 
very great heretic according to the one, and an excellent 
chriſtian according to the other at the ſame time. St. 
Paul was one of the greateſt heretics, and even gloried 
in his hereſy, and yet was one of, the beſt of chriſtiaps. 
The Waldenſes were heretics. The preteſtants are all 
heretics with the romani/ts, according to the council of 
Trent. All that can be advanced for public human teſis 
among proteſtants, can and has Wage act with equal 
force for thoſe of the romaniſts : for it is not ſo much 
the real truth or error contained in theſe. teſts and for- 
mularies that is conteſted, as the authority by which. they 
are impoſed, which is only human, and therefore not oh- 
ligatory on conſcience. Though we have reaſon to be 
thankful that all the proteſtant lars ® are ſo agree- 
able to feripture as they are; yet they give decifions-on 
ſome things which the ſcripture has nat determined, and 
on which not only the hetcrodox, but the moſt orthodox 


5 


4 


and, learned divines have, different: ſentiments— and in 


other things they are too imperfect to be. adopted by 
chriſtians as a ſtandard and criterion of - chriſtian 1 
* Harmonia Confcſſonum, 8 
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| and ever have been lqoked upon among the ſenſible part 


f mankind, as having no mote weight and authority in 
orming our religious opinion, our judgment on true reli- 
on, than, any other human compoſition, as ſermons, bo- 
ies of divinity, treatiſes on the great" doctrines of chriſta- 
ty and as having no more claim than theſe to infallibi- 
ity. God be thanked we are not embarraſſed with ſub- 
riptions and oaths to uniuſpired rples for defining truth, 
N this land of liberty, where the SexreTvREs' are pro- 


feſſedly our oxty RLE. 


byterian.ordination. | This was the ordination pradtifed b 

the a ſtles, and among the primitive chriſtians of the fir 

and ſecond centuries.— This is agreeable to ſcripture :— 
was introduced into our churches at the beginning ;—and 
this has continued qur practice ever ſince. The op 
order Was 1 in virtue of a ſupernatural commiſſion 
and diſpenſatlon, which ceaſed at the death of St. John. 
During theſe ſupernatural communications of the Mats 


4 


-Ghoft, many were divinely, I mean ſuperpaturally, calleg 


12. Again, We agtee in the ſufficiency and valiqity of pref; 


to the work of the miniſtry, beſides the apoſtles ; and 
were to this end endowed with the gift of tongues and 
other miraculous powers. As the converts multiplied and 
formed into religious aſſemblies or meetings, the hoh 
"Ghoſt appointed overſeers and paſtors to inſſruct and feed 
the flock of God, to perform baptiſms and adminiſter the 
communion. And theſe were indifferently called pref- 
byters or elders, teachers, biſhops, paſtors. The elders 
of Epheſus are ſtiled biſhops, Acts 20. 28. So the elders 
'of Philippi are called biſhops, Philip. 1. 1. The elders 
are to take the overſight of the flock, epiſcopaountes, doing 
"the work of a biſhop. It cannot be fuppoſed, that the 
*city, and church of Foheſus within the firſt three years 
had fundry dioceſan biſhops ; and yet the apoſtle calls the 
. elders of that church biſhops. Theſe things convince us 
that ſcripture biſhops, and elders or paſtors, are of the 5 
order 
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order and office. Dr. Hammond ſays, „ there were o 
«« presbyters of an inferior order inſtituted hy the apoſtles. 
And the learned Dr, Stillingfleet made chis noble co 
ceſſion that there were no biſhops during the apoſtles 
life“ meaning no dioceſan biſhops in the ſenſe of the 
latin church. We are confirmed in this from conſidering 


what this office was in the ſynagogue, from whence it was 


adopted into the church. The head or preſident of the 
ſynagogues ſuperintended the public reading and explica- 


tions of the law and the prophets, and performed the pub- 


lic offices of devotion and preaching &. This officer in 
the hebrew ſynagogues was called Chazzan ; and in the 
belleniſtic ſynagogues Epiſcopos, a biſhop ; and ſometimes 
Sheliach T ſibbor, angel of the church, who never had the 
charge of more than one congregation, ſo that there was 
as many biſhops as ſynagogues. In the firſt forming of 
a ſynagogue, the Chazzan was elected by the members, 
aud ordained by the impoſition of hands of the elders af 
the ſynagogue. Afterwards the ſucceſſion obtained in the 
appointment of the Chuzan who ordained, his ſucceſſor by 
impoſition of hands, an antient rite of conſecration to a 


religious office. It does not appear that the Chuzan was 


ever appointed by the Sanhedria. Nor does it appear that 
the ſynagogues or their officers were of divine 9 
ment: ſince the oracular reſponſes of Hrim and Thum- 
mim, and the other ſupernatural communications ceaſed 
before their inſtitution. The ceremonies of apvinting and 
ampoſution of bands originally implied an authorative deſig- 
nation from heaven. The tribe of Levi was conſecrated 
to the levitical office, and the family of Aaran to the 
prieſtly office by impoſition of hands, implying an autho- 
ratitive deſignation from heaven. Saul and David were 
deſignated to the regal office by the ceremony of anoim- 
ing with Oyl, Barnabas and Paul were ſepatated to the 


apoſtolic office by prayer and the impoſition of bands. 


Lewis Antiq. Hzb, v. 2. p. 428 and Baſnage. 
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Theſe were ſupernatural deſignations, and clothed the 
ive officers with a divine ambority. 'And 
thele rites of initiation into the real and paſtoral office 
were retained, and probably — ſet forth as examples, 
and intended by God to be — in the Kingdoms and 
churches of ſucceeding ages, when the authorative deſig- 
Nation was heft to men. The apoſtles took early cate to 
Furniſh examples for perpetual imitation in the churches, 
by leaving the deſignation of the paſtors to the free elec- 
n of te churches—uſing the fame rites in ſetting apart 
thoſe appointed by the churches, as in conſeerating thofe 
that were ſuperneturally called aud appointed by heaven. 
There is à great difference between imitating the antient 
Arine appointments, and acting under a direct divine ap- 
ment. Samuel and the prophets anointed kings jure 


divino: but we do not now bag that when à biſhop 


unoints a king in theſe ages, that he does ii jure divino, or 

e It is 
but nike A of the few inſtances of extraordinary regal 
— — in the jewiſn monarchy. So the impoſition 
f hands in the ordination of paſtors, which is held in- 
in ſeveral reformed churches, implies no ſuper- 
— appointment to the paſtoral office; and is in like 


manner 1mrtarive only of the antient ceremonies of con- 
ſeeration, and the few inftances of extraordinary a 1 | 


ment in the apoſtolic age, and at the firſt ſetiing up 
fianity. The period of extraordinary appointment to the 
regal office was * moſt from Samuel to the diſſolution of 


the hebrew monarchies in their reſpective captivities. The 


period for like appointment of the — i is Hmited to 

the few inſtances of the firſt century, or at moſt to the 
iod of miraculous powers. Since theſe — both 

Tre been imitative only. 

The ceremony of paſtoral nnr K. froth! te 


' beginning performed by co-ordinate presbyters or paſtors ; 
vi whom the apoſtles left te c cakes holy orders 41 
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all the ſuccecding ages of the church. Thus pure and 
uncorrupted antiquity is on the ſide of ordination by co- 
equal presbyters. Clemens Romanus and Polycarp ſpeal 
ot biſhops and elders as of the ſame order and office. Je- 
rome and Hilary are on our ſide, by the conſent of all 
who. are acquainted! with eceleſiaſtical antiquity. And in 
the chareh, of Alexandria, | ordination orly 
was practiced for two: hundred ycats. | 2 
Indeed, in juſtice and candor to our proteſtant epiſcopa 

brethren it muſt be acknowledged that the diſtinction be- 
tween biſhops and presbyters, both as to order and powers. 
degan early in ſome parts of the chriſtian church. And 
the antiquity and figure of dioceſan epiſcopacy, which ob- 
tained; for ages throughout the chriſtian church, would have 
been an argument invincible, were it not for the total filence 
of SCRIPTURE, and tbe certainty that the ſcripture ordina- 
tions, were performed by presbyters, and its making no 
difference between the offices and powers of biſhops and 
elders. * St. Paul refers Timothy to the gift he had re- 
ceived by: the laying on the hands of the presbytery or el- 
ders, not to the power received from himſelf as an apoſtle 
alliſting in ordination as a ſuperior officer. The elders 
Who laboured in word and doctrine, aſſiſted in the ordina- 
tion of paſtors in other churches beſides their own. The 
apaſtles, and Timothy and Titus, in ordaining elders in 
every city, acted as elders only, not in virture of the 
ſupernatural communication of miraculous gifts — tho? 
theſe were frequently imparted in the presbyterian ordi- 
nations of the apoſtolic age :— This however did not con- 
ſtitute any part of that paſtoral character which was to be 
of ſtanding perpetuity iu the church. The manner of 

the apoſtles and primitive presbyters was this; when in 
theit travels, or the vicinity of their ſtated labors, there 
appeared a body of chriſtians:proſelyted by themſelves ot 
the antient eyapgeliſts, ſome of the brotherhood wers 
Nun WO choſen 
Bp. Downam on the Miniflry, p 8. e 
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choſen to the paſtoral office and overſight or epiſcopacy of 


the congregation—thele the apoſtles or any other wa 
low la- 


ters conſecrated in presbyterian ordinations as fe 
bourers, Thus Titus was left to travel Crete, and as 2 
presbyter himſelf to ordain oper er biſhops, i e. paſ- 
tors in every city. Thus the original epiſcopacy was the 
paſtorate of a ſingle bs 100 The hierarchy of the 
greek and latin churches after the apoſtolic age reſolved 
the body of ecclefiaſtics into ſubordinations unknown! to 
the apoſtles, who leſt but one order of inſtructots that 
of elders, with power to perpetuate them ſelves in the 
election of the people to the ſecond coming of Chriſt. 
At the reformation it was ſo generally conceded that 


3 ordination was the original practice, that it 


1ad univerſally obtained but for the dignities and revenues. 
As much as this, on the part of England, is implied in the 
reaſonings of Dr. Mappox the late bp. of Worceſter :— 
upon whoſe reaſonings a parliamentary eſtabliſhment of 
presbytery, in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, had been as 
conſonant to ſcripture and primitive antiquity, as that of 
prelacy, had it been as agreeable to three-fourths of the 
body of the clergy as it was to one fourth, 
be judgment of the foreign churches of the re- 
* formed is evident from the harmony of their confeſſions, 
«« which aſſert an equality in all goſpel miniſters. © The 
«« ſenſe of the proteſtant churches of the german empire 
% may be well known from thoſe articles called the 
«© Smalcaldic *; in which'the equality of ordaining pow 
«« er by divine right is aſſerted ro belong to pi rs; 
*«. which was ſubſcribed by three eleftors, forty-five noble. 
* men, the conſuls and fenators of thirty-five cities, and a 


08 vaſt number of divines. At home in our nation the 


*« reformers aſſerted the ſame equality of power by divitie 
right. We have Dr. Cranmer*s judgment for it by Dr. 


Stillingſteet: and in the book called che erudition of 
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the chriſtian man, which. was drawn. up by the body of 
** the clergy, approved by bath houſes, of” parliament, and 
0. oubliſhel by che King's command, it is aſſerted that 
& prieſts, and biſb ps by Ged's law are one and the lame, 
and that the porver of. ardinationbelongs equally to both. “- 
Add as i0 the preſent practice of the Ls ant world |; 
the Lutheran ſuperintendents are confeſſedly but prini 
inter pares, and conſequently their ordinatiqp is aly preſ- 
byterian. 1 + ulm is the eſtabliſhment of the two 
Haien of Sweden and Denmark, which include the 
kingdom of Vera. Two of the three religions, or 
rather forms of religion WI in the german empire 
at the treaty of Weliphalia, A. P. 64h, were Luthera- 
niſm and Calviniſm. The ſuperintendents were ordained 
by presbyters only, Tuther and Melancten, who 170 
only presbyters, ordained ſeveral. And in Denmart 

Burgenhagius, who was the Her inſtrument of the refor- 
mation in that kingdom, ordained ſeven biſhops or ſuper- 
intendents at one time ; and yet he was only 8 presbyter. 
Calvin headed the reformation in France; but being o- 
bliged to flee perſecution, he repaired to Geneva, and 
aſſiſted ip completing the work begun by Zufgglius, 
among the halvetic churches. The churches of France, 
Geneya, and the Swiſs cantons all agreed in doctripe and 
the abolition of prelsey and ecclelialtical ſyubordation— 
and from the commencement of the reformation practiced 
ardinatian by presbyters. The Dutch and Walloon re- 
formed of the — ovinces, which in the year 1560 
amounted. to 2190 churches, all agree in presbyterian 
ordination ; ſo do the 450 churches ore canton of Berne, 
as well zs the reſt of the Sui proteſtants : and ſo do 
the 938 churches of Scotland. Our congregational bre - 
thren the diſſenters in England, which at the revolution 
are aid to have compoſed a body of about 2000 churches 3 
—Theſe I fay, the. large body of gur hrethren the 


| 2 resbyter 
| Pembertqn, ] Diſſent, Gent. Anſ. 84, Ly 1 8 * 


= wok. © 


I b Vrergal and congregational diſſenters in the north of 
Aretand e e in presbyterian ordiniatian :—add to 
Pute dur 7 ant brethren the . in Britain and 

ed Provinces eſpecially, with whom we have the 
"neſs of agreeing as ta ordination by presbyters or 
ders. ] have not collected the numbers of the proteſtant 
churches in the world which practiſe ordination by preſ- 
byters--tho!' it is certain they Er excede in numbers that 
reſpeQable body in our own nation which retain and prac- 


1 
34 


1 


tiſe epi ro e as diſtinguiſhed from presbyterian ordination. , 


Nay, excluſive of the Lutherans who ſeem to retain 2 
ſpecies of epiſcopacy, the reformed presbyterian churches 
comprehend double the numbet of fouls to thoſe of che 
briciſh epiſcopacy. . Tho' ſtrictly ſpeaking, the whole pro- 
teſtant world, except the church of England, agree in the 
validity of ptesbyterian ordination. If therefore the mar- 
ter was to be decided by numbers, it muſt reſolve in our 
favor by a very ample majority tho“ truly not numbers. 
bur. the ſcriptures glone oupht to decide the truth. It 
however muſt be confeſſed no ſmall ſatisfaction to find the 
Jargeſt body of proteſtants on our ſide, in imitating the 
apoſtolic practice in this as well as ſome other things, of 
which we are ſometimes upbraided—as particularly to 
mention but one more here, the omiſſion of Liturgies and 
rendering our addreſſes to God in that moſt natural as well 
as chriſtian and apoſtolic manner of free prayer and ex- 
temporaneous devotion. In theſe diſquiſitions we initiate 
our 'poſlerity the riſing generation, not with a view of 
interfering with any proteſtant ſect, but upon the princi- 
ples of conſcience and ſelf-defence. We defire to live 
in peace and harmony with all nor do we attempt to 
proſelite from any communion. _ We defire only equal 
proteſtant liberty. And even our epiſcopal brethren muft 
confeſs that we treat them with much greater lenity, cha- 
,Fity, and chriſtian benevolence, than they treat our con- 
"gegailonal brethren in England. And in general the 
Eo + "oa 20 ner declamations 


declamations on the ſuperior excelleney'and purity of the 


church eſtabliſhed in ſouth Britain; neceſſiſtate us to-adduce 


the equal excellency and purity of that eſtabliſhed for 


north Britain, with"which we have the happineſs ſo 


nearly to agree. And as the parliamentary eſtabliſhments 
of neither of theſe extend to the britiſh American pro- 
vinees, ſo every ſect have a right here to vindicate theit 
uliar forms. And tho' we judge that the congrega- 
tional is equal at leaſt in excellency and purity to the 
epiſcopal, presbyterian, claſſical or any other forms, with 
all which we agree in eſſentials, yet we exerciſe this judg- 
ment and our defences upon it, with the moſt generous and 
perfect benevolence to all our proteſtant brethren, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who are evidently ſincere and conſcientious); 
knowing that they may be equally honeſt, and have 
equally the right of private judgment with ourſelves. * 
13. We, agree that every voluntary chriſtian aſſembly 
have an inherent right, a power which ought neither to be 
urrendered nor controlled, of electing its own officers, ſuch 
as paſtors, or elders,and deacons, Happily different from 
molt of the reformed" churches, we are poſſeſſed of this 
moſt valuable privilege, which tho' they aſſerted, they 
could not retain. # Miniſters are not impoſed upon our 
churches. It had been happy for all the chriſtian world, 
had the filling up of paſtoral vacancies remained, as the 
apoſtles ſettled it, and as our fathers wiſely ſetiled it for 
us, in the uncontrollable election of the church and con- 
gregation. Our fathers would not ſufſer a ſiſter churck, 
or body of ſiſter churches, to lord it over one another, or 


hold a negative on one another's elections and paſtoral in- 
veſtitures. In this they agreed with apoſtolie, uncorrupted 


antiquity. The firſt vacancy in the apoſtleſſip was filled 
vp by the election of the 120 brethren ey, the brethren, 
appointed bus,; and they, the brethren, ave forth" the 
heavenly directed Ja. So the choice of rc well 
9 ; as 


ny 


* 


* Harmcnia Canfeſſionum paſſin, 
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as paſtors,./w4s in fraternal election: The twelve called 
che — ts unto them and ſaid, brethren look, yay, aut 
ſeren men, whom we may appoint, or ordain and 
&ying pleaſed the whole multitude, and wu choſe Stephen f. 
And in Wande elders or ſtated paſtors in every city, 
the yniyerſal cuſtom was to conſecrate thoſe, whom the 
hrethren firſt elected. Nor do we ever find the apoſtles 
ar neighbouring paſtors ever negatiyed 2 popular —_ ; 
but upiverſally ordained ſuch men to the miniſtry. 
the choice pf the congregation appeared to be men 
rebert. So the churches of New- England chuſe = 
own paſtors, \ who are ordained or conſecrated, as Euſebius 
expreſſes it, © with the common , conſent of the biſhops 
of the vicinity And it is greatly to be deſired that Jt 
newly introduced miniſters be agreable to the paſtors of 
the vicidity, ab 8 mutual harmony among felloz-labpurer,s 
muſſt greatly ſubſerve the common cauſe. _ . / 
When it is ſaid, Acts xiv. 23, they ardained them elders 
in every church, it is evident from the known cuſton of 
the Keirotonia, in the athenian democcacy, that it ought 
to de rendered to this effe&, laading the people in the, chaige 
of alders in every church, by the — * 277 of hands, The 
; the opinion of Nr. Cotton Mather, ↄnly 7755 
bed, and the people under their Finden elected. 'T his 
Keirotonia is the praftice of our churches. - The cereng- 
vy of conſeeration was the ĩimpoſitjon of hands with pray- 
er. | This ſimple proceſs. compleared the paſtoral inyeſli- 
. and made a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt. 
be original cuſtom {ertled 1 the apoſtles, was. not 
worn ont in ſeveral centuries : gnatius writing to the 
church in Philadelp bia, tells them, that it belonged to 
them to chuſe hes paſtor. All antiquity confeſſes ihe 
which the people had in the election of their 7 paſtors 
be council of Calcedon, ſpeaking of the church of Ephe 


fo, ſeid, that ſuch a biſtop. ſhould be gruen them as « Jo 
* » Acts vi. 2. 
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be elegel by theſe whit be bas th fred Cinſtentine wrots 
to the people ol Nichnedis, that it'was 1h their power 10 
make choice of what paſtor they pleaſed." It is a <debratt 
faying of Cyprian, in explaiding AQs 1. 26. to confirm 
oh ple in Chufing and refuling their offi 
Pltbs 27 50 maxim proteſtatem habet vel #rg bs 25 
cerdote x elepbndi, vel inidrgnos reruſand „Ihe bigbe eff 
wer of ecting worthy peſtors, and re efing the Wnwors 
thy, is in the people. A council in che VIIth century makes 
the orditiation of a biſhop'to be void, when he is not elect- 
ed by the people. Even'in Rome itſelf, che people elected 
cheir biſhop *till the XIIth century. And popular etecL 
tions of miniſters continued *rill ee Before 
is time indeed the privilege was in a great meaſure de- 
forced from ſome chürches. For after the —_— 
owers, the clergy encroathed on this principle, elpecially 
as the benefices became opputent. © But they did not ee 
ete the acquiſition, till that ithmenſe wealth, which Ke 
rrigued into their hands in the ecclefiaſtical revenues 
chen a weight which cbuld no longet be reliſted, 3 
facerdotal afcendeficy, and irreſiſtibſe influence, commen⸗ 
— from ſmall beginnings and gentle encroachments. 
rom ſuch ſmall beginninge, as tecommending the adi 
of neighbouring pa fers i in che cholte of 3 nniſter ; th 
proceeded, as this cult om obtained, to claſm and Z-mail fuch 
application for advice, a8 4 paſtoral right; and From claim 
ing it 7 4 tight, advanced to hold a niequrive oh the ele 
ons of heighbouritg churches; and afterwards in the li 
— comgls, which have proved the grand fources of cor- 
_—_ and tyranby, wy betield it for che public good 
grafting by che Pad, that they mould d be veſted 
wich the ſale diſpoſal of paſtoral pee Gong In the ſub- 
ſequent ages of the church, thoſe who founded the reve- 


nues, whether ſtates or privat e perſons, affiime ed a temporary 


tight of nomination or preſen tation to benef3ces. But the 
clergy 
„ Dupin's ccc. bis. and Ratio diſcipliaz Nor Ang. P. 27. 
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clergy. piouſly prevailed on the founders to deſignate thi 
DE — ay qi their laſt wills. Thus and — 
phich they devoutly procured in bequeſts and pious uſes, 
fubjected to the direction and diſpoſal of the religious, the 
had intrigued ws th:rds of the property of ſouthern. an- 
weſtern Europe into their holy hands. Thus by the XIVth 
century the european churches not only loſt the liberty of 
paſtoral elections, but with it ſtupidly played away their 
property, and ſubjugated themſelves, their ſouls, bodies, 
and eſtates, to a plauſibly uſurped, becaule ſpiritual domi- 
nion. Thus che churches at length loſt the. inyaluable 
power of paſtoral election, which they have never been 
able to recover. This ſhews how dangerous a thing it is 
to ſurrender liberty! In the reformation, the clergy them- 
ſelves loſt that power which they had piouſly intrigued 
from the people in the four precceding centuries. For 
upon ſecularizing the eccleſiaſtical revenues, the proteſtant 
princes, nobility and oppulent founders, making appropri- 
ations for the ſupport of the clergy, deemed it wiſdom to 
aſſume the preſentations into ſecular hands. And the no- 
mination is now moſt generally in patronages in all the pro- 
reſtant churches. Thus the power which the clergy in a 
Jong ſtruggle caught from the people, is at length lodged 
not in the people, not in the clergy, but in ſecular patrons, 
The brethren and congregation have 4% their liberty, 
$ 0 | : e.. | 1 62 
when the appointment ot nomination of a paſtor is reſted, 
1. In the ſovereignty, whether it reſide in a prince ot a 
ſtate. Thus the ſtates of Holand, and the kings ot Sar. 
dnia and Sweden have the excluſiye nomination to paſtoral 
vacancies. 2. When it is in a presbytery, conſiſtory or 
conſociation. This was originally the caſe with the Lu- 
theran and reformed churches, in general, and continues, fo 
with reſpe& to ſome of the churches of Scasland. 3. When 
it is ſhared between the ſovereignty and conſiſtory of the 
clergy, as in the dutchy of Furtemberg... In this duchy 
are 450, ooo inhabitants and 620 minifters, incluſive of rhe 
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dignified clergy. © According to the old laws of the 
«© Wurtemberg dominions, the eccleſiaſtical employments 
« were el in the diſpoſal of the conſiſtory, but many 
«« male - ver ſations having for ſeveral years been obſerved 
« to obtain under ſuch a power, the beſt living being be- 
1 ſtowed on the members of the conſiſtorĩal council 
« the duke thought fit to curtail this privilege of the 
« conſiſtory, fo that now his highneſs alone appoints the 
« ſuperintendants, prelates and abbors ; for the inferior 
«« parſonages, the conſiſtory recommends three perſons, of 
« whom the privy council nominates one.“ 4. When 
it is in patronages, whether the patrons be princes, nobi- 
lity, biſhops and dignified clergy, pious benefactors, or 
provincial governors. One or other of theſe have the 
advowſon of by far the greater part of epiſcopal livings 
in the britiſh empire, and throughout the proteſtant world. 
The royal conge de lire ſo reſtrifts the election of, the 
britiſh biſhops, as that their appointment may be ſaid to 
be in the crown. The-epiſcopal livings in the province 
of Maryland are in the gift of the proprietary governor, 
who has the appointment and induction of all the clergy 
of the province. I am told that the collation to all epiſ- 
copal benefices in the plantations, excepting the miſſions, 
is in the King's governors. In Denmark the power ex- 
eluſive is in the prince, nobility and other patrons. Pa- 
tronages are alſo numerous in the church of Scotland. All 
theſe are total deprivations of choice in the people: in 
ſome inſtances they may perhaps be conſulted, but have 
no determining voice, and in point of power this is to have 
Juſt nothing. GL 
The powers of the brethren, on the caſe before ns, 
are abridged and embarraſſed, and their liberty but partial. 
Tt. When in virtue of a public compact eſtabliſhed 
among a body of churches, the churches of the vici- 
nity have a negative on a paſtoral choice of a deſti- 
8 true 
e Keyſler's tray, Vol. 1. p. 10g. 
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- tute congregation... Or 2. When in virtue of - ſuch 
agreement the miniſters of the vicinity are inveſted with 
ſuch a negative. So that there being two voices. in the 

election the vacant congregation have one, and the neigh» 
boring paſtors, another. I do not know that this is the 
caſe in any part of the world. No one can diſpute but 
that an eccleſiaſtical community or combination of churches 
cun form ſuch a reſolve and enforce it, tho? not in virtue 
of any divine power: yet the wiſdom of ſuch a meaſure 
may be queſtioned. - 3. When the advowſon or, choice is 
in a veſtry and church wardens, or committee choſen. by 
the congregation—as in rectories. This is a low. fpecies 
of liberty, and a reſtriction that almoſt amounts to depri- 
vation. But in truth the loweſt ſpecies of real genuine 
liberty is, when there is at leaſt a negative in the congre- 
gation, as well as in a patron or presbytery, or thoſe who 
Mare part of the liberty. If there is a negative only in 
the latter, even the indulgence of choice in the church is 
no real true liberty. Again, 4. When among a body of 
Free apoſtolic churches, a number of neighbouring church- 
es take upon themſelves to be diſpleaſed with the acts and 
| election of a lifter church, and - excommunicate or refuſe 
| _ chriſtian fellowſhip with that church—it this ſhould not in 
the event controle the election & introduce a negative on the 
church, yet it certainly has a tendency to it; and at leaſt 
ſhews, that that combination of churches are deſirous of 
ſpiritual dominion, and would if they had power introduce 
.themſelves to ſuch a negative. All pretexts are foreign; 
the queſtion is ſolely upon the point of power—whether 
it is ſolely in the church? or whether it ſhall be ſhared 
with the churches of the vicinity? And ſuch a practice is 
de fenſible only upon this principle, that it is beſt for the 
whole body of churches to have this mutual reciprocal 
controll upon one another. And this principal is a fun- 
damental ſubverſion of congregationaliſm, For if the 
transferring the whole power of eleing a paſtor to the 
5 7 churches 
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ehurehes of the vicinity, would be a total deprivation of 
wer in the particular church; then the tratisferring 
bal that power, would be a' partial a ſemi-deprivation. , 
And if upon ſuch a ſurrendery, in a yicinity af 20 conſo: 
ciated churches, the conſent of to beſides the vacant 
church be neeeffary, that church retains but one tenth of 
her power, and has given up and Joſt nine tenths, Thug 
the introducing the confociation to a negative on paſtoral 
elections, is an ' abridgment and embarraſſment, nearly a- 
mounting to a'total deprivation of power in particular 
ehurches and congregations : ahd is cenſequently a funda- 
mental ſubverſion of congre rionaliſm, according to whi 
every congregation is veſted not with partial but plenary 
deciſive power. * | hw 
Churches can then alone be faid to ne perfectly free, 
when each congregation has an unlimited, abſolute and 
fſelf-determining power in the choice of their officers :— 
ſuch as britiſh freemen enjoy and exerciſe uncontroulably 
in the choice of a repreſentative or member of aſſembly, 
When no pat on, no aſſdciation, no conſociation nor neigh- 
bouring churches have any negative or controul on the 
paſtoral choice ; when the election originates and ends 
with the church and congregation, acting as a ſovereignty 
in this as well as all other ccclefiaftical matters. And 
when a body of churches, 500 for inſtance, ſubſiſt in 
harmony 'and benevolence without infringing this funda- 
mental principle of 'univer/al liberty, that body may be 
ſaid to enjoy the moſt free conſtitution, the genuine apoſ- 
tolic police. It is further to be remarked, that the ehriltian 
congregations have ſenſe & ability enough tochuſe their own 
pn. eſpecially ſince the revival of learning among the 
laity and the vernacular tranſlations of the ſeriptures have 
rendered common chriſtians good judges of paſtoral qua- 
lifications; beſides that in many of our congregations are 
gentlemen of liberal education and learned "acquilitionf;, 
equal and even ſuperior to the generality of our clergy. 
N | md 4a? 
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And the preſent pious. and learned body of miniſters in 


this land, perhaps as well adapted to inculcate piety and 


virtue, and diffuſe the knowledge of the great ſcheme of 


divine revelation, as any body of paſtors in the proteſtant 
world, do honor to. congtegational elections: for it is 

ueſtionable whether any body of proteſtants, eſpecially 
the common people for whom the das are of principal 


uſe, are fo generally and thoroughly acquainted with their 


bibles, both the doctr inal and hiſtorical parts of ſcripture; 
7 are faithfully and thoroughly inſtructed. 

1 fall cloſe this head with mentioping ſome of thoſe 
ſingular churches among the happy few in the chriſtian 
world, who have not had this ineſtimable privilege . de- 
forced from them, or if once deforced have yet reſumed 


and retained it in oppoſition to even the pious attempts 


on the public liberty. Baron Polnitz ſpeaking, of the 
republic of Y. 3 churches are of the romiſh com- 
munion, ſays the inhabitants of every pariſh, chooſe 
« their paſtors.” * Dr. Burnet ſays of the Griſans, * in 
„% every league 2 have a ſynod, and the people 


_ © choole their miniſters :”, and that © the ſynod was 


*« bound to receive” them. The three leagues conſiſt 
of 63 communities, the prateſtants are two thirds, the ca- 
tholics one. And another author ſays of them, “ as to 
* the cccleſiaſtical government, every proteſtant church 
4“ has right of eſtabliſhing its paſtors, and of depoſing 


„ them too Add to theſe the remonſtrants and other 


ſeQaries in Holland not of the eſtabliſhment ; our brethren 
the Diſſenters in England, and the boptt/? and congrega- 
zional churches in America. W rv 

14. We agree that every individual church has the /o/e 
power of judging and yh ts own controver fies. 


Our churches to the purpoſes of diſcipline are ſo many 


diſtin&, eccleſiaſtical, ſoyereignties, in point of power and 
controul, as independent of one — as the united 

n p pProvinces 
eu. 25, f Tarek Leu. 2. 5 Syſt. Geog, | 
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gation of Holland to purpoſes of civit governmemn 


thirteen provinces on this continent ſubſiſt indes 


the 
pendent of one another as to jurifdiftion and ct 


over one another - yet in harmony, And one church'or 


congregation has no more power over another, than one 
province over another, and yet they may all fubſiſt in 
union and love. Union and harmony don't neceſſarily 
imply ceſſions of power, or ſubjecting to mutual juriſdictiom 
And as the powers, liberties and juriſdiction of each pro- 
vince may be ſaved harmleſs in a general alliance or plan 
of confederacy, as in the united provinces or ſwiſs can- 
tons; ſo the powers, liberties and jutiſdictions of each 
congregational church may be ſaved harmleſs in a 
union and confederacy of churches. And the fame prin- 
ciples may take place in confederating a multitude of 
leſſer bodies, as in confederating larger bodies, ſuch as 

ovinces, cantons, kin But to return, | 

Our churches acknowledge no juriſdiction of ſiſter 
churches over them; but hold themſelves both e 
and to have power to determine all matters of difference 
that ariſe in a particular church. For in truth, in religion 
we ought all to be free; and conſequently not the religious 
ſpeculative opinions of a chriſtian,onethat honeſtly believes 
revelation, ought to be deemed the ſubject of eccleſiaſtical 
animadverſjon in a church, and little elſe beſides his mo- 
rals. And this every church is a complete judge of, and 
perhaps is ſeldom miſtaken. And if we go beyond this, 
neither ſingle churches, nor a body, nor oxcumenical coun- 
eils can determine: as is evident from an experiment thro? 
the long tract of time from the council of Nice to that of 
Trent. It mnſt be confeſſed indeed, that our churches 
have ſometimes taken on them the deciſion of matters, 
which all the power and wiſdom on earth cannot determine 
till the ſecond coming of Chriſt. | But whatever is within 
the capacity of mortals to determine, teſpecting the 
chriſtian diſcipline, the brethren are ſufficient judges - 
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Or if they may ſometimes be at a loſs, they have recourſe 
to the opinion and advice of ſuch council as they think fit 
to conſult, reſerving to themſelves a liberty to receive or 
refuſe ſuch advice when given. And with this aſſiſtance 
they can determine any thing and every thiog that can be 
determined by mortals whether they confine themſelves 
to what properly belongs to them; or whether they en- 
large into things which God perhaps has not determined 
for us, and never intended mortals ſhould determine for 
one another. And with regard to theſe laſt, the church, 
with the aſſiſtance of council, can reſolve and decide juſt 
as wiſely as the wiſeſt body of men, and fave to themſelves 
the power of deciding the leiſer and yet more momentous 
differences which are truly the ſubjects of their deciſion. 
"Therefore though our churches, in forming their deciſions 
in matters of diſcipline, make application to a council of 
the paſtors and meſſengers of neighbouring churches ;- yet 
the congregational churches univerſally hold a negative 
on the reſult of that council or rather the deeiſion of ſuch 
council is of no force till received and ratified by the in- 
viting church: nor does it render that church obnoxious to 
the vicinity, if ſne recedes from the opinion of the council. 
So that congregational councils are adviſory only. And 
in this manner have ſubſerved valvable purpoſes, not ſo 
much dy affording any new light, as by becoming peaco- 
makers in their connexions, influence and perſuaſions. 
Thus our churches are abſolutely free with reſpect to all 
ien cnn odors + ot meet 
There was indeed in the year 1705, an attempt or pro- 
poſal to ſubordinate the Whole body of our churches to 
the juriſdiction of conſociation, with final appeal to a gene- 
ral provincial conſociation, in which all controverſies were 
to take an ultimate iiſue and decifion. But theſe propoſals 
met with inſuperable oppoſition, from the ſpirit of liberty. 
Dr. Cotton Mather ſpeaking of them ſays, there were 
ſome very conſiderable perſons among the ters, as well 
8 : x | 1 
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as brethren, who tho't the /iberties of, particular churches 
to be in danger of being too much limited and inſi inged in 
them. And in deference to theſe good men, the E 
were never proſecuted.” * To theſe propoſals of erecting 
ſpiritual judicatories, the reverend and learned Mr. Jouy 
Wisz of {pfivich,made a very ſpirited reply, in a ſatyr en- 
titled the churches, quarrel eſpouſed, in which, he 
ſhews that the veſting of conſociations with judiciary 
deciſive powers, would in the iſſue be the abolition of con- 
gregationaliſm. , And there is no reaſon to think this gen- 
tleman was an enemy to our churches.—It was early ſeen 
to be important, that our churches ſhould be conſociated; 
but whether for the purpoles of harmony only, or dominian, 
was as early the queſtion. For it was ſeen that whatever 
power was ceded to the ſtanding council, juſt ſo much was 
taken away from particular churches; and this claſhed 
with the principle, that every church had power to decide 
its own controverſies. The conteſting this claim, and o 
poſing the transferring of ſpiritual dominion from the charh 
to a ſtanding council, is the true reaſon, as I apprehend, 
that all our congregational churches. in Maſſachuſetts and 
New-Hampſhire,are not reſolved into conſociations; which 
tho” not jure divino, are however excellent things. But 
to ſhew that the congregational churches are under no fore- 
ign juriſdiction of other churches aſſembled in ſtanding or 
occaſional councils, we may recur to the anſwer given 
our churches aſſembled inSynod, A. D. 1662, to the queſ- 
tion on the expediency and manner of conſociations, pro- 
poled by the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts—ThisSynad agreed 
that every church or particular congregation has f full 
wer and authority eccleſiaſtical within itſelf, regularly 
to adminiſter all the ordinances of Chriſt, and 1s not under 
any other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction whatſoever,” Subordi- 
nate to this fundamental principle is all to be interpreted in 
that anſwer relative the communion and conſociation of 


church 
2 Ratio diſciplin. p. 124. + Reſalt of 3d Synod. p. 88. 
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thurches. Thus we ſee our churches are hitherto free. 
And the uſe they make of conneils, which they occaſional- 
invite, is «dvi/ory-ouly— when they have done all, 
churches are at liberty to judge how far their advice is 
to be followed.“ x Thus ſtrictly ſpeaking, congregational 
douncils have no at all: and upon this principle it 
is conceded: that '** eceleſiaſtical councils, undoubredly, 
have at leaſt as large rights, and as extenſive authority, in 
churches that are united in conſociation, as in thoſe thot are 
not?” And this I take to be the truth of the caſe, that 
che confederacy was not meant to veſt the confociated coune 


eĩls with any new powers, or indeed with any —— at all, 


but leave them as congregational councils adviſory only. 
As to what authority any councils have jure divino, or by 
vine Tight, I ſhall not enlarge upon in this age of liberty 
and light. Doubtleſs whatever power the councils have 
From this quarter, whether conſortated, congregational or 
@cumgnical, is to have irreſiſtable dominion over all the 
churches. $15 nes 112 1 21004 


may not be confounded one with another, and equal and 


4 therefore have not dominion one over another, * 


they hold a chriftian fellowſfup and communion. 

tors exchange labors with one another, and on oecaſion 
adminifter both ſacraments in one another's congregations, 
Our churches admit to occaſional communion the members 
of other churches here; and alſo thoſe who have been ſober 
% communicants- in Scotland, Holland, or any reformi 
% churches in England or Ireland, or elſewhere.” The mo 
of our miniſters are reſolved into friendly aſociationt, in 
which they aſſemble twice a year for fellowſhip and har- 
mony, but not for tyranny and dominion. The paſtoral 
interviews at the annual convention at Boſton, and on the 
public commencements in our colleges, may ſubſerve the 


Purpoſes of union and benevolence. Provincial conventi- 


| ons 
*'Ratio diſcpl. 153. 4 Platform c. 15. 5 Ratio: dife, 136. 


15. Altho? our “ churches be diftin;-and therefore 
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ons are excellent things, ſo long as they continue only /6« 
cial interviews : but when they aſſume upon themſelves 
the lordly ſuperintendence of the churches, as they did in 
the I'Vth & Vch centuries, they degenerate into a Ipiritual 
dominion, unfriendly to liberty and truth. f 

« As communion among kingdoms and commonwealths 
« hindereth not the intireneſs of juriſdiction in each king- 
« dom and common- wealth, within itſelf, in its proper 
** concernments; ſo it is in the communion of churches. 
Therefore church communion muſt be only in a way of 
* 'brotherly aſſociation but not in way of ſubordination 
or ſubjection of one church to the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, whether of another church, or of the elders of 
«« other churches aſſembled in claſſes or ſynods.”—Com- 
** union of churches in the—way of ſubordination or 
© ſabjetion to other churches or ſynods—the ſcripture 
* no where approveth. Not of one church to another; 
for there is a parity among churches ;—nor of one 
„ church to a ſynod made ap of the elders of ſundry 
„ neighbour churches.” K q | 
| The equality and independence of every congregational 
apoſtolic church, is in part the eſſential baſis of the general 
union and confederacy. The conſtitution of our churches, 
like thoſe in the apoſtolic age, are independent, free and 
focial + and our platforms were received by the body of 
the churches only as plans of union and mutual fellowſhip; 
—explicit agreements, in which, reſerving to themſelves 
individually their independence, equality and unaceountable- 
neſ7 to one another, they united in general communion in 
ordinances, paſtoral labors, advice and couneil:— But 
quite on a different footing from the conſtitutions of the 
churches of Scotland or Holland, for both of which hows 
ever they always have deſervedly entertained a very high 


U 


eſteem. The juriſdictions of the presbyteries in the one. 


of the claſſes in the other, and of the PRO 


PDavenport'spo ver of congregational churches in ani wet to Pagel, p. 140. 
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both, even the compilers of our platforms had for ſome 
xcalons of experience à diſafle &ion, to, and our churches 
much more. They were willing and deſirous to walk to- 
gether as equal. ſiſter churches, not in ſubordination and 
lubjection, but in univerſal proteſtant liberiy aud commu- 
.- Having thus exhibited a ſummary view of the doctrine 
and polity on which, our chutches have a very general 
agreement; I procedde 49 

II. Ta mention ſome thivgs. on which there is among 
us ſome real or ſuppoſed difte. ence of opinion, and to ſhew 
that cheſe differences.need not obſtruct the general harmony 
recommended in the text: and that theſe real and ſu 
ficious differences may be leſſened by benevolent and ho- 
norable conceſſionsnss 7 

1. One ſource of different ſentiment, were the anhappy 
exceſſes into which our churches have been tranſported in 
the late enthuſiaſin that prevailed ſince the year 1740. In 
the public miſtaken —1 religion was made to conſiſt in 
extravagancies and indecencies, which were not according 
to the faith once delivered. Multitudes were ſeriouſly, 
ſoberly and ſolemuly out of theic wits. The. ſcriptures 
were in danger of being neglected for the indiſtinguiſhable 
impulſes of the ſpirit of God; ſober reaſon gave way io 
"enthuſiaſm ; the terrors of eternal damnation; inſtead of 
ſubſerving rational and ſober convictions, were imptoved 
to throw people into that confuſion, frenzy and diſtraction, 
which, unfitted them for the genial illuminations of the 
holy ſpirit. Beſides this, the ſtanding miniſtry, were 
aſperſed, and repreſented under abuſive ſuſpicions, of being 
unconverted, legaliſts, arminians. And as they were thus 
publicly and indecently vilified, ſo it was taught as a duty 
to forſake their miniſtrations, and form into ſeparate aſſem - 
blies. And as was natural to expect, our churches were 
hereby rent and torn and thrown into conyulſions and con- 
fuſions, to the great diſhonor of the general cauſe, Much 
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of this indeed was piouſly meant, and boneftly intended, 
and ptoceded from a zeal for the cayſe of God. Thus. 
there was no doubt an intermixture of good, and it is to he 
hoped many were favingly converted. Our churches have 
now in ſome ineaffre cooled and recovered ihemſelves, 
tho' the ſpirit of enthyſizſm'is not altogether extinguiſhed 
as yet, but operates and influences under different prezexts, 
and in a different form. But it is to be remarked wih 
gratitude to the over-ruling difpoſer of events, that amidl 
the religious convulſions which threatned the ſubyerſion of 
congregationaliſm, an augmentation of above 1 52 new 
churches has taken place in that period, founde not on 
the ſeparations, hut natural incregſe into new towns and 
pariſhes. Theſe differences into which good and pious 
men were involved, have indeed made ſo deep an impreſſion, 
as not to be eaſily effaced in the preſent generation, not« 
withſtanding it is fo mueh our intereſt to unite in love and 
harmony ; nor can 'we fo eaſiſy, heartily. and N 
unte as if nothing of this nature had happened to diſtur 
me common benevolence. ' But it is to he hoped that the 
ſpirit of alienation will more and more ſubſide, and not be 
'tran{mitted to ſucceeding generations. On all ſides there 
have doubtleſs been errors and indiſcretions, let us put on 
code ſcention and charity; and nobly forgive one another. 
2. Another ſource of differences is that of calviniſin and 
e ninianiſn. Many great and pious men are alarmed at 
a ſuppoſed prevalence of arminian principles through the 
churches of New-England.: and others ſuppoſe calvinifm 
greatly erraneous. Under theſe banners they reſpectively 
enliſt, combat, conquer, and are conquered. The pretext 
of theſe names ſerves to legitimate mutual aſperſions which 
neither party deſerve. . To me it appears that theſe jeq+ 
luſies are founded almoft intirely on miſtake : nor am 1 
aware of any very, eſſential or general alteration of the 
public ſentiment on what we all agree to be the fundamen- 
tal principles of revelation. From ſome conſiderable 1. 
ö G 2 quaintance 
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quaintance with the miniſters of New-England, I cannat 
perceive any very eſſential real difference in their opinions 
freſpecting the fundamental principles of religion. I may 
be miſtaken — but their different 1 phraſeology 
in ex laining the ſame. principles appears to me to be their 
chief difference, We are apt indeed to attribute to one 
another conſequences of our peculiar expl 


r C ar explanations which 
we by no means adopt. Thus thoſe 


are called aj- 


minians ſay of thoſe called. calyiniſts, that their dofring 


of original ſin makes God the author of moral eyil-—of 
election l that we are to fit ſtiſl and Jo nothing tq- 
alvation—of juſtification. by the imputation gf 


wards our [ah | 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs, that it precludes the neceſſity of 


4 faith, regeneratian, inherent righteouſneſs and good wor ks , 


and fo far reſolyes this great affair into a matter of ſtrict 
juſtice, as to . the rich free grace and ſovereign 
mercy of che ther —of irre/iſtible grace as deſtructive of 
and inconſiſtent with the moral liberty and free agency of 
man.— And fo on for the reſt of the controverted points. 
And yet none that I eyer convet ſed with who axe called 
calviniſts, by any means admit theſe, conſequences from 
their principles. Again, thoſe reputed calyiniſts ſay. of 
thoſe reps arminians, that their dotrine of mgral-free- 
dom implies a natural power to, became and do all 
that heaven requires 4 — without the ſupernatural in- 
Avence and power of the divine ſpirit imparted. to the 
ſoul—that their interpretations of 9riginal in implies 2 
denial of the uniyerfgl depravity-of human nature, uni- 

verſal impotency and debilitation of the moral powers, and 
perverſion. of affe&ion, with loſs of the image and com- 
munion of God—that with them election is founded on 
foreſeen meritoriaus conditions in man—that their idea of 
Chriſt's atonement is deſtructive of the true nature of ſa- 
tisfaction and atonement for ſin in the propitiation of the 
obedience and death of Jeſus—that they truſt to the works 


of the law for Jnſtification, —that they ſubſtitute on 
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obedience inſtead of the obedience of Chriſt for the bafiy 
and meritorious foundation of juſtification—in a. word, that 
their notions and ſentiments imply that man is not totally 
depraved, and tho” fallen, yet by Chriſt recovered' to oven 
A — ſtate at preſent than in innocency was in; 
and WB 2:00 no need of —_—_— renovation of na 
ture, or of the ſpitit's operation reputed arminians 
have converſed with ſtrenuouſly deny the ſe conſequences. 
And I find both reputed calviniſts and arminians, eſpeci- 
ally of the clecgy, agree in admitting the depravity uf 
human nature in all its powers and affections — the ahſv- 
late 8 to faith and holineſs, without the ſpecial in 
fluences, aſſiſtances and operations of the ſpirit on the hu- 
man mind, over and above the elucidated. and inſpired diſ- 
coveries of revelation, I do not mean to reveal new truths, ' 
but to enable us to an efficacious and dif- 
cernment gf thoſe already revealed that to his enlighs- 
ning energies is to be attributed the e of re 
tion — that we are juſtified in the ſight of God, not for 
good works, hut alone. for the ſake of Chriſt and his 
atonement : tho' they may differ in defining the nature of 
atonement, yet all agree in making it che ſole foundation 
of juſtification—that the benefits of Chriſt's righteouſneſs 
are appropriated to believers by faith, as the condition of 
our receiving the atonement. 

Some perhaps entertain ſentiments really different on 
theſe important ſubjects. Their conviction however is 
not to be laboured by the coertion of civil or eccleſiaſtical 
puniſhment, but by the gentle force of perſuaſon and 
truth—not by appeals to the tenets of and great 
men; not by an —— to the poſitions of Arminius or 


Calvin; but by an appeal to the inſpired writings. And 
] am perſuaded if all wou 


Id freely and candidl 
their ſentiments to this rule, they would gh — — | 
found not very variant. They — find themſelves to 
agree in the IE doftrines ot churiſtiagity 2 * 
ON” 28 


+ as the apoſtacy of human nature, the guilt and coder 
4 nation into which all men have fallen; the per ſon and 
# offices: of the redeemer ; our pardon an! joſtificatioh 
4 thro" his obedience and facrifice; the conditions of the 
e covenant of grace; the nature and extent of that hoh- 
, neis without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord; and 
the neceſſity of the eden 1 holy ſpirit to forth 
e n % ff, 

On finding this e agreement, ſamenoſß an tbl 
Harmony: of ſentiment, among gentlemen reputed eſſen- 
tially to diſſer, I have often wondered whence could ariſe 
2 reputations. And without charging it to the 
actount of art and poliey to aſperſe one another's eharadt- 
ers, I have been charitably obliged to coneeive this ſu 
ſititious difference very like to that which aroſe on the co, 
venant f works and the covenant f grace, and produced 
a memorable convulſion in our churches in their infancy 
about 123 years ago: of which Dr. Cottan Mather has 
en us an account in his magnalia; where may be ſeen 
bwthe: great Mr. — (oak and encompafſed 
un the public jea were raiſed between 
the beſt of rr rh 45 chriſtians Tris remarkable 
Ahaw eſſentially they rho't themſelves to differ, and thought 
the difference even damnable too. Mutual eccleſiaſticn] 
anathemas were denounced, civil Giſcord enſued, till“ a 
<iſhonoratile perſecution latiated the public ſpirit, and pre- 
the churches for the cool retroſpect oſ 50 yen. 
— they found the whole was ſurmiſe, ſuppoſition and 
[miſtake. / Dr. Cotton Mather freely declares it his opinion, 
that che miniſters of that day all very nearly agreed in 
ſentiment with Mr. Cotion at the —— time, reſpecting 
[thoſe very points on which they unhappily tho't them- 
ſelves 10 differ and that their jealouſies 1 ptoceded from 
mutual concern for the welfare of the churches, which led 
N ſuſpect and bo . at apc thivg that Had 
"th "the 

e. Coton -s anf 0 . Williaws, p. 50, 542 © 
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ihe aſpect of tendency to their hurt. Rory mey make 
the ſame judgment concerning, uus. 

Theſe things are unaccountable in human. ne 
* been facts in paſt ages - may be ſo in the preſent, 
The only way is to examine our ſemtanents by ſeriptyre's 
then candidly and bengyolently inquite how far wa art 
agreed in reality; to wall together by the ſame amiable 
rule ſo far as we have attained. to think alike; and to for- 
bear real differences in love, where there appears a ſincera 
love of truth, candor and piety. Remembering we all 
have the upalienable right of private judgment in religion 3 
and that liberty of thinking and chuſing our religion, 
liberty of conſcience was the great errand of our pious fore · on 
fathers into America. And as to real differences, I believs 
we might amicably adjuſt them by honorable and-benevos 
lent conceſſions, by ſtudying and comparing the written 
word which we all agree to be a ſufficient rule, inſtead of 
human ſyſtems on which we all juſtly differ, In the 
ſearch ter truth it ſhould be our pawl, motto, Hul 
lius adilictus jurare in vurba m 22 For after all, the 
queſtion ought not to be . 18 calviniſm, or what armi> 
nianiſin ! hat was the opinion of colſuin, or what the 
opinion of arminius! but what is real chriſtianity ? whax 
is the truth as Jeſus and his inſpired — i it ? 

Tbere are. ſome differences of opinion among us 
ce elpe&ing, the nature and authority of eccleſiaſtical coun : 
cils, and the powers of particular churches. If I enter 
ſomewhat homme into this ſabje&, it may not only help 
us to diſcern the true — of cheſe differences ; but, 
which I principally aim at, may aſſiſt us io perceiving 
* de the nature a ·˖ ot: ere 
ca . 

Ng firſt ſealement of Feen our churches were 
free, independent and unſabordinate to one another. But 
though it was an agreed point that each church had of itſelt 
Plenary power in deciding all * eee, 2 


all matters of they alſo a in conſulti 
and adviſing pin 2225 of the- = e 
and aſſembled in council on application of the conſulting 
mh kr adviſory 1 councils had, as 
the "Ta to have, ble weight in healin 
dferenes, time it became the opinion 2 of the 
, that it was beſt for the conſervation of the faith 
— public order, that the adviſory influence of councils 
ſhould be extended into furidicat an authority. There have 
been formed two platforms for church diſcipline and poli- 
:—one in 1647, 7 before the notions of increaſing or in- 
of giving any authority at all to 8 began; the 
other not till 1780 when they run high. The firſt was 


made at a genera 
of the paſtors and meſſengers of ſeveral churches. The 
latter at a ſynod conſiſting of the paſtors and meſſengers 
aſſembled at Saybrook, previouſly” elected and delegated 
from the four county conventions of the churches of Con- 
neQicut. After theſe platforms were made, they were 
tranſmitted ig for their approbation. Thoſe of 
Connecticut, except perhaps 14 or 15 churches, have acced- 
ed at length to the Say-brook agreement: in what ſenſe, with 
relpect to the — of ele we ſhall afterwards in» 
quire. The reſt of the congregational churches in New- 
fo land generally regulate themſelves on this point, ac- 
otiding to the congregational platform, which is commonly 
called the congrega — latform, or rather on the pure] 

| — difference of ſentiments re 
| — the authority — councils, is almoſt intirely founded 
on ſome very driver — expreſſions in both platforms, reſpect. 
ing the pow of diſtin unſubordinate 
churches ; 1 other . ons, eſpecially in che 


Say-brook platform, importing the ſubjugation of out ehur - 


ches to the final juriſdiction and authority of councils. It 
may facilitate our underſtanding this matter, as well as the 


> 
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ſynod aſſembled at nbridge;conſiſting > 


excleſaſtical polity of our churches in general, to _ 
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the ſentiments of the compilers of theſe platforms, the 
publie ſpirit of liberty at the times of their retpeQive for- 
mation, and the ſenſe in which they were received by the 
ſmall body of churches at firſt, and laſtly the ſenſe in which 
they are received and adopted by the preſent large body 
of churches; moſt of which have been gathered ſince theſe 
regulations and agreements of our anceſtors.” But before 
I proceed; let me juſt obſerve that our eceleſiaſtical polity, 
at leaſt ſo far as relates to councils, whatever it is, like the 
polities and ſocial confederacies of all other proteſtant 
churches, takes origin and is founded in human wiſdom, 
human agreement and confederacy, having no claim to 
divine authority. It is only a wiſe meaſure which" the 
churches accede to for harmony, fellowſhip and union. 
Antecedent to which agreement and confederaey the 
churches were in full life; in full poſſeſſion” of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical power: and if they have imparted or delegated” 
all or part of this power to couneils, the councils received 
juſt ſo much as the charches'covenanted to impart and no 
more: Which the ſucceding acts of the churches may 
reſume, limit or continue. FO LED 4 

In order to enter into the ſſirit of the congregational 
platform which we are firſt to conſider, it may be obſerved 
what is well known, that the firſt miniſters and churches 
were partly presbyterian, partly congregational—both in- 
dependent, There ſeem to have been three opinions a- 
mong the miniſters. Three or four were for having the 
whole rule transferred and ceded from the fraternity to a 
ſtanding-elderſhip ; the authorative act and concurrence / 
of. wb Lrothren to be taken in no caſes but the choice of 


elders, and in ratifying the ſentence of excommunication. 
But of this opinion the churches could never be perſuaded.” 
Moſt of the miniſters were for an elderſhip elected by the 
fraternity, with a negative on the church; and ſo all 
church acts to procede on the concurrence of the elder-' 
ſhip and brethren in a mixt adminiſtration, Some fe- 
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churches accede ] to this: and this is the higheſt ſenſe in 

which presbyterianiſm ever obtained among our churches. 

Others of the paſlors agreed with the almoſt univerſal ſenſe 
of the brethren in the true and proper unmixt idea of a 
congregational church, viz. that all. diſciplinary power 
veſted in the fraternity. All agreed in receiving the {crip- 
tares as their only rule in religion: all very much agreed 

in their interpretation of the doctrinal parts of ſcripture: 
differing in their notions of diſcipline in little mote 

than this, viz. that /porver of the N which the presby- 

terians would have veſted in the eldet ſhip, the cangrega- 
tianaliſts would have to veſt and reſide in the body of the 

fraternity. Both agreed in the independency of each 
church. Nor were the presbyterians ij clined to the mode 
of the Scottiſh or Holland claſſical prasbytery. While 
they were for the excluſive power gf elders in admiſſions 
to communion and diſciplinary acts, that is for the autho- 
rity of presbytery in a particular church; they agreed in 
diſclaiming the authority of a presbytery out of the church, 
that is the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical presbyteries of 
the vicinity. The congregationaliſts retained all the pow- 
er in the hands of the brethren conjunctly. Both agreed 
that the power of the keys was in the church, whether 
exerciſed by the elders alone, or by the whole church. 
This is a fundamental principle from which the ehurehes 
never ſuppoſed themſelves to have departed. On theſe 
general principles the plan of union or confederacy was 
conceived by the ſynod, A. D. 1646. aſſembled on the 
recommendation of the legiflature of Maſſachuſeits. The 
ſynod thereupon appointed two gentlemen of the Maſſa- 
chuſeits, and one of the colony of Plymouth, to draught 
each of them a model of diſcipline and polity fot the 
choice of the ſucceding ſeſſion; The compilers were the 
reverend meſſieurs John Cotton of Boſton, Richard Ma- 
ther of Dorcheſter, and Ralph Partridge of Duxbury. 
Mr. Mather's model is ſaid to have been choſen; Mr. 
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that every church ſhould be furniſhed with a Jeb tery 
ing elders, 


aſſemble in council in the ca Poe 
churches—and as pares or equals, in conncil, :—not th 
of two eſtates, the clergy for one, and the lay-delegates 
for another ; and ſq have diſtinct acts, as in the upper and 
lower houſes of * canvocation. That as an cecumenical 
council might aſſemble at the invitation of the legiſlature; 
ſo an occaſional eouncil might be aſſemblęd on the invita- 
tion of the church when à difficulty fubſiſted, not autho- 
ritatively to decide and determine the difficulty, but to ad- 
viſe the ehureh how to decide and determine it. That 
they ſhould be aſſembled only on ſuch occaſions as che par- 
ticular church thought proper, and conſider ſuch matters 

only as the church laid before them, & would be adyiſed ip. 
ee, 
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That the aſſemblings of provincial ſynods and of ordinery 
councils, be neither of them ſtated, but both pro re natd 
D r 
It is well known, as I have ſaid, that however fond our 
fathers in the miniſtry were of the power of presbyteries 
in churches, and of the advice of councils, they were how- 
ever very oppoſite to the powers of councils, claſſes or 
ſynods out of the church. In oppoſition to this extrancous 
foreign juriſdiction, many of them wrote largely, particu- 
Jarly the reverend Mr. Cotton : ſo alſo the rev. Mr. Da- 
ven port in his anſwer. to the rev. Mr. Paget of Holland: 
ſo alſo ſhe rey. Mr. Richard Mather, one of the com- 
pilers of the platform wrate againſt Mr. Herie in 1644. 
in confuration of Mr. Herle's “ four arguments for the 
government of ſynods over particular congregations,” 
H ence theſo gentlemen were intirely againſt the deciſive 
authority of couneils and ſynods when aſſembled : or that 
s end ſhould be veſted with power to enforce their decrees 
With a penalty oy non-commyunion to be declated by them- 
ſel ves authoritatively as a council, or ſynod. They would 
have 0 only, to give their, opinion and adviſe 
on difficult caſes, as readers of , divinity in the univerſity, 
or men learned in the uſages and cuſtoms of the churches. 
*They were to the churches, if L may borrow an illuſtra- 
tion from high example, what. the, privy. council are to the 
king. On the, matters laid before them they draw up 
their judgment and reſult, which is remitted to the church, 
if the church received it, it had force; not through 
the authority of the council or of the churches repreſent- 
ed in council, but of the church which receives and con- 
firms it, and v;hich has a plenary power of governing 
itſelk, and deciding all its controverſies. In like manner 
the reſult of an œcumenical council or ſynod being re- 
mitted to the churches, by the reception of the voting 
receiving churches to have authority, and among theſe to 
have force over thoſe only that explicitly receiye it. Nor 
Vas any church to be hereticated for not approving or 
whe... ».. Ag tad Tecewing 
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receiving the reſult of a ſynod or council. On che ſin- 
gular, caſe of cenſuring a church as à church (whether 
any thing of chis pature · be conſiſtent with the fundamen- 
tal independency and unſubordinate equality of churches, 
or not) it wa the opidion of the fathers that a ſynod as 
ſuch, much leſs an ordinary oecational”eonncil conſiſting 
of a few churches, had no authority, and ought not to be 
veſted with any, to excommunicate that offending ſiſter 
church. But that the ſynod or œcumenfcal council 
conſiſting of a repreſentation of the whole body of the 
churches, recommending non- communion in their reſult, 
ex communication ſhoald'procede on the acts of particular 
churches, and be performed, not by the ſynod jure ſynodali, 
but by the churches themſelves to whom the excommuni- 
catory reſult ſhould be remitted; or by ſo many as ſhould 
ſee caule for the reaſons aſſigned in the reſult to withdraw 
gommunion : — that no church or churches were obliged 
to vote this reſult on the penalty of non-cammunion*:— 
that ſo far as this ſentence of non- communidn proceeded 
in the churches, the particular offending church ſhould be 
and remain excommunicate till it ſnould render ſubmiſſion 
to the acceptance of eich church reverſing the ſentence: 
E that if the act of non-communion paſſed in all the 
churches, ſaid church was abſolutely and intirely excom - 
municate; if in 20 only, it was excommunicate with re- 
ſpect to thoſe 20 only and no more, and remained in order 
and regular ſtanding with thoſe churches from which it was 
not cut off by an expreſs act. Thus in ihe opinion e 
theſe gentlemen, the higheſt act of eccleſſaſtical cenſure, 
viz. ex communication, was to be guard ed. 
This I take to be a juſt: ſummary of the vpinion of the 
fathers on eccleſiaſlical polity: in general, and the conſtitu- 
tion of councils in particular as may be collected from 
their w ritings, eſpecially Mr. Cotions book of! the keys, 
and Mr. Norton's anſwer in the name of all the New- 
England paſtors, to the queſtions on church polity ſent ＋7* 
Non tamen ſab pænd cenſuræ eccleſialtica, Norton ad à pollon. p.1 8 
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by ſome of the London miniſters from Appallonius, a 
dutch divine, in the name of the Zeland paltors in 1644. 
This anſwer was wrote the year before the ſynod, which 
aofſembled firſt in 1646, again 1647, and laſtly in October 
-3 648, when they preſented the platform to the legiſlature 
to be by them recommended to the churches. | Mr. Cot- 
n. in his elegant preface to Mr. Nortan's anſwer, com- 
ring the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions in the Holland and 
hs. oor churches, ſums up his opinion on this ſub- 

jeft cs, Synodos nos una vobiſcum, cùm opus ſpern, 
E ſuſaipimus & veneramur—adtus regiminis quos vos a 
1 ſynodis peragi velletis, eos à ſynodis porrigi ecelefiis et ab 
% gccleſiis ex Rl: cb ng peragi peteromus. -r Petimus 
10 pour etiam ut regimen.amne eccleſiaſticum adminiſtra- 
tur A presbyteris cujuſque eccleſiæ in ecclefice facis; nec 
, inſcis nec invita ecclefia, Vos aliud quiddam veudich- 
4% big..“ Annon ſatis tuto cautum fuerit nequid ec- 
« eleſia a deteiment capiat, ſi omnia a presbyteris eceleſiæ, 
„ oggleſia conſeia & conſemiente peragantur, modo nihil 
„ arduam - niſi ex conſilio vicinorum compresbyteror um 
4 tranſigatur 1 We may remark that of ex fynodts porrig I 
1 eee et ab aa 1 gives the intire idea of 
the power of councils an wer ol churches't' the 
- councils! gre to adviſe what 4s 5 done, the churches are 
Ao & what is o be done. Agteeable to this was the 
zpigien of Mr. Hooker, Preſident Chauncy, Mr. Davenpopt, 
Fxeſſdent Oates, Mr, Hooker who Hed 1647; while the 
platiorm was compoſing, ſpeaking of ſynods ſays, “ they 
½ have no por of inflifting cenſures or of impoſing 
their concluſions 40d determinations upon others under 
1 pain of cenſure,” And again they ſet down their 
Is. 9 ſo return them to the particular 
4 churches whence they came, and their determinations 
* take place, not. becauſe they concluded ſo, but becauſe 
* Woepurenes Apr es what mY have determined. * 
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Preſident Od4es was a great advocate for the ballaridng 
power of elders in mixt congregationaliſm, and for 
„ eouncils and ſynods, and the deciſiue poser thereof, ug 
it hath bern face by the leaders of the congregational 
„way both in Old and New-England,” Though be 
had no notion that the rule and authority of the eldert 
«« ſhould be rendered an inſignificant thing as in the 
«« way of the Broniſts“; yet he was as cateful “ that 
«« the liberties of the people may not be overlaid and op- 
«« pteſſed; as in the claſſical way,” If presbyteriauiſm 
«« 1n the rigor of it ſhould obtain among us, there will 
an oppreſſion of the liberties of the people,” Compar- 
ing the forms of the ſeveral: proteſtant churches; he ſays, 
Great blindneſs had happened unto the world for, 
« many ages &c. The reformation in K. Edward's 
« days was then a bleſſed work; and the reformation! 
of Geneva and Scotland was a larger ſtep; and for 
„my part I fully believe that the congregdtional-way 
far excedes both; and for the ſubſtance of it is the very 
« way that was eſtabliſhed and practiſed in the primitive 
<« times, according to the inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt. 
« And indeed it hath been my perſuaſion from what 1 
«« have read and obſerved, that thoſe that would fotlake. 
the congregational, and 2 over to the presbyterian 
« way, becauſe of ſome differences of notion out 
congregational divi nes, or difficulties in the practice aud 
on way 


of the congregational churches, ſhall find that they 
% make but a bad exchange; and that there are us many 
or more differences, difficulties and entanglements in the: 
e presbyterian principles and practice. And I muſt needs 
*« fay, that I mould look upon it as a great degeneracy if 
„ we ſhould leave the good old way /e Far as to turn borne 
« oils and ſynods into claſſes and provintial aſſamulies. 
« And elders ſhould manage all themſelves in an a,ꝭhmu· 
« tical alſalute way, to the utter ſubverſion or ovVerthrom 
of the liberty and priviledge of the brethten *π The 
2 Preſident Oaxes' Election Sermon, A. D. 1673. : 
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The ſpirit of liberty at this time in the churches was: 
ſuch, that they were on the ſubject of diſciplinary porver 
netally-congregational, and in no wiſe fond of the lower 
ſtrictions of the elderſhips: and with reſpect to admi/7- 
ont to communion, they were ſo univerſally congregational, 
that I ſuppoſe there had not been an inſtance of church 
admiſſion fine fratrum fuffragiis, without the votes of the 
brethren. This part of presbyterianiſm, viz. the elders 
admitting to communion, without the explicit concurrence 
of the chufch, never obtained among the firſt churches. 
Several churches in compliance with the ſentiments of 
their paſtors, had the ruling and teaching elders at firſt, as 
well as the paſtor. : yet they at length diſuſed the ruling 
elder; and the teaching elder as diſtinct from puſtor is now 
dropt. The authority of this triumvirate never roſe high; 
ſome few of our pious fathers early put in high claims for 
it, that it ſhould be veſted with ſupreme rule and ſole do- 
- minion. ©. But the ſpirit of the churches would not bear 
this. The generality of the clergy, not merely from con- 
deſcention, and being overpowered by the prevailing ſpirit 
of liberty, but I believe from honeſt perſuaſion that it 
was the ſcripture model, were for dividing all acts of rule 
and diſcipline between the elderſbip and fraternity, and 
rendering the concurrence of both neceſſary. And here 
the churches eloſed, only being at liberty to have, or not 
to have an elderſhip beſides the paſtor. Tho? the churches ' 
would not bear an actual negative of the elderſhip,whether ' 
in a ſingle perſon or more. Nothing of moment was cur- 
ried from the beginning, without the explicit conſent of 
the fraternity. Nor had they the leaſt notion of ſurren- 
dering this priviledge, much leſs of ſuffering ſiſter ehurch- 
es either diſtinctly or conjunctly to have any juriſdiction 
over them. So far from this, and fo full were they of the 
ideas of plenary congregational power, that it was held a 
general principle, that individual churches had not only 
che uncontrolled power of paſtoral eleclions, but of the 
781 0 e ee 211429 pete 
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aſtoral inveſt ture, ordination or appo ntment; which even 
the firſt worth miniſters, as well as h che, held to be 
the leſſer act. | 
Having taken this ſurvey, we are prepared to judge on 
the platform itſelf, the ſente in whic't it was conceived, 
the amended ſenſe in which it paſſed the ſynod of 1648, 
and the ſenſe in which it was, through the recommenda- 
rion of the general aſſembly, received by the churches, 
and Jaitly the ſenſe in which, by act of legiſlature, it in 
eflect became the eccleſiaſtical provincial eliabliſhment of 
Maſſachuyetts and Neu- Hampſhire and Connecticut. For 
by acts of legiſlature in theſe provinces parochial contracts 
for the ſupport of the congregational clergy are enforcea- 
ble at law. And theſe acts having received the royal ſanc- 
tion conſtitute congregationaliſm a legal eſtabliſnment. As 
to the platform itſelf, it is evident that it leaves the ſerip- 
tures to be the ſole rule of faith, ordinances and diſcipline. 
As to what relates to authority and polity, tho" the com- 
pilers hoped to have introduced a triumvirate presbytery 
in each congregation to the reception of the churches, yet 
the anthority. of ſuch presbytery was confined to ſuch 
churches as received it, all being at hberty to uſe it or 
diſuſe it. That while the diſcipline and rule ſhould at 
leaſt in part veſt in the eldefrſinp of the presbyrertared 
charches, the whole ſhould veſt in the fraternity of the 
congregationa ones. And that no power ſhould be ceded 
to councils as ſuch. Accordingly' the platform leaves 
each church with plenary unceded power, making the 
councils and ſynods advifory only and pro re nata or occa- 
ſional: not excepting the extraordinary caſe of excom- 
municating a whole church, for this is not to be done b 
the council, but to obtain only upon the acts of particular 
churches. In the third way of communion, the judgment 
of the ſynod or council for "declaring non-communion 
againſt an offending church is of no efficacy, but by * par- 
4 lag churches approving ang. accepting the judgment 
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« of the ſynod &, and reſpettively declaring the ſen- 
tence of non-communion in each church, 'T hus at length 
with a multitude of interſperſions ſecuring the indepen- 
dency and uncontrolable power of the churches, it was 

aſſed and received as the plan of public confederacy, 
which united the presbyterians and independents under the 
one common title of. congregationaliſts, before agreeing 
in doctrine, mode of worſhip, ordinances, and the fett- 
government of churches. This union did not introduce 
either to a juriſdiction over one another, but left them the 
full poileſſion of their unceded peculiarities. They agreed 
that admiſſions ſhould be by the voice of the brotherhood 
-—differing in this, that he rule and government ſhould 
be divided between the elders and brethren in the one, and 
veſt wholly in the brotherhood of the other': and that 
the ceremonies of paſtoral inveſtiture might be pei formed 
by the elders of the one, and by delegated brethren: of the 
other. The cnjoyment of | both theſe peculiarities was 
covenanted to remain to both reſpectively, without breach 
of charity or the union. It was a fundamental principle 
of the union, that every voluntary aſſembly of chriſtians 
had power to form, organize and govern themſelves, and 
in imitatidn of the apoſtolic churches to gather and incor- 
porate themſelves by a public covenant, and to elect and 
ordain all their public officers. They held communion 
with all proteſtant churches ; yet held a peculiar fellow- 
ſhip with the churches of their peculiar way and order: 
and thence the matters of principal moment, ſuch as the 
gathering of churehes and ordinations of paſtors, they 
tranſacted in the preſence of the delegates of other church- 
es, whom they invited and called in as 2:tnef/es of their 
faith and order. The eſſence of paſtoral ordination they 
held to conſiſt in the election and public covenant between 
the paſtor and the church. The ceremony of paſtoral 
inſtitution they held to be the leſſer act, which yet ought 
to be pertormed as the gathering of a church with _— 
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and prayer. The conducting of wich religious ceremony” 
was elt to the elders in the pres byte ian churches ia 
churches where there was no elder, the platform recom- 
mended the calling in and employing of the neighboring 
paſtors to aſſiſt in ordination; yet wich an explicit con- 
ceſſion that even this might be performed “ by brethren! 
«© orderly; chofen dut of the church for this purpoſe“. 
This inſertion with others ſhews the popular ſenſe of 
liberty in our churches at that time: and the ſubſequent 
practice ſuggeſts the true idea of or dination councils, as 
uſed in theſe churches. | | 
The ſenſe in which the platform was received may be 
further collected from the effect with which it has obtained. 
The popular ſenſe was too ſtrong for the plan conceived”. 
by the clergy. The churches were really congregational 
from the beginning, and never fond of à presbytery for 
rule and government, nor were they ever pleaſed with the 
idea of a mixed congregationalifm deviſed by our wife 
fore-fathers, in which the power was divided between the 
elders and the brethren, Nor did the diſtinction of pres- 
byterian and independent, and differences thereon ſubſiſt 
{o much among the churches, as between the churches 
and the miniſters—the miniſters were for presbytery, the 
churches for congregationaliſm unmixt. It was natural 
then for them, being left at liberty, to uſe it. Hence the 
cliſtinctions have long ſince been loft in the one common 
nme of congregational {t;, The lay-elder (if this be not 
a foleciſm) is almoſt intirely droped &; and the teachin 
elder as diſtin from paſtor has long ſince been ifaſed, 
Truly neither of theſe: ever obtained in many of our 
churches after the firſt generation, Two officers of the 
triumvirate ceaſing,the diſciplinary authority of conſequence: 
voſts in the fraternity: unleſs perhaps in the few churches 
originally mixt (for Ik no of none, or not more than one of 
the firſt churches purely presbyterian) where the paſtor may 
continue 
* Some few churches have two ruling elders, and ſome twelve. 
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continueto retain a negative on the church,or in the language 
of our anceſtors, where the power of rule is in the eder, 
and the power of priviledge only in the brethren. And 
under the. umbrage of thoſe clauſes ſecuring this power 
to the elders of presbyternted churches, the paſtors. of 
ſome churches purely congregational have claimed and aſ- 
ſumed this power. But according to che true principles 
of congregationaliſm, the paſtor, befides being moderator 
of church meetings, or preſident of the chriſtian fraternity, 
has but the authority of a private brother in the rule and 
. government of the church. The. platform happily ſuc- 
ceded in preventing lay- ordinatiuns. And as to councils, 
they ſtand juſt as the platform provided at the invitation 
and election of the particular church, and in their decifi- 
ons adviſory only. This is the polity on which the body 
of the New England churches now ſtand, except a few, 
who have formed themſelves on the true presbyterian 
model according to Scotland, conſiſting chiefly of acceſ- 
ſions of the preſent century, and a number of the Con- 
necticut churches, | Wit 
Having conſidered the nature of congrevational councils, 
J procede to ſhew the origin and nature of confocrated 
councils, which obtain in Connecticut. So early as 1662 
there were propoſals in the ſynod at Boſton draun up by 
Mr. Shepard, for reſolving the whole body of the churches 
into conſociations, that is, that each diſtrict of neighboring 
churches ſhould by their paſtors and meſſengers aſſemble 
annually in a ſanding council to hear and give judgment 
on eccleſiaſtical controverſies. But this propofal dropt, 
not being acceded to by the churches, but ſtrongly oppoted 
by them, as they jucged themſelves poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
power to govern themſelves. A few ycars after this, the 
miniſters of ſeveral vicinities had formed themſelves into 
allocations or paſtoral meetings for prayer on cccaſion of 
the indian wars &: theſe aſſociations having continued 
f about 


4 The Assoctarioxs begun about A. D. 1670 : the ſuſt Con- 
3 SCCIATIOKS A. D. 1709. 
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about 30 years, began to be deſirous of aſſuming the con- 
ſociated form which might eaſily be done if the churches 
could be prevailed on to delegate ſome of the btethren to 
accompany the miniſters and ſit with them in their paſtoral 
meeting, and withal prevail on the churehes to refer their 
difficulties to this annual or biſannual afſenibly,” Several 
of the miniſters had urged all the ſpecious arguments, but 
without ſucceſs. The early anticipated danger of intro- 
ducing what might finally terminate in foreign juriſdiction, 
prevented the churches from acceding to the 8 of 
662. In 1700 theſe propoſals were ripened into a fot- 
mal plan for erecting the afſoriations into conſociations or 
ſtanding councils with the moſt abſolute power and juriſ- 
diction over the churches ; admitting appeals only to a 
general conſociation eompoſed of delegates from the ſeve- 
ral particular conſociations, and veſted with a definitive 
binding ſentence. This plan begun to pals the aſſociati- 
ons in 1705, as a previous ſtep to its being recommended 
and adopted by the churches. But the oppoſition it met 
with from moſt of the aſſociations, and the yet unaſſoci- 
ated paſtors again prevented its being recommended to the 

churches, where it wonld have met with ſtill greater oppo- 
ſition through the ſpirit of liberty. Though it failed in 

the Maſſachuſetts, yet two years after, it was reſum- 
ed and carried into execution among the churches of Con- 

necticut, which at this time were, as I take it, univerſally 

congregationaliſts,tho? ſeveral of the principal minĩſters were 
inclined tothe presbyterian rule and government of church- 
cs. There were at this time about 40 churches in that 

colony. On the recommendation of the provincial legiſ- 
lature, which had been previouſly procured, * the paſtors: 
and meſſengers of the churches in the four counties aſſem- 
bled in four ſeparate conventions, and draughted or paſſed 
four prepared models of church diſcipline, as ef hr 


ſembling 

Very much through the influences of the honorable Gurdon Salton; 

tall, Eſq; Governor of the colony, a learned divine, who had been 
formerly one of the paſtors, EET 
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ſembling that of 1705 as the 75 of the churches and 


paſtors would adinit, for ſeveral of the principal paſtors 
were truly congregational. "Theſe ſeparate conventions 
delegated each perhaps two or more paſtors with their re- 
ſpeQive meſſengers, to meet in a general convention, and 
chmpoſe out of the ſeveral remitted models a plan of 
diſcipline for public eſtabliſhment. Theſe delegates from 
the county conventions aſſembled at Saybrook in 1708, to 
the number of perhaps 10 or 12 paſtors, and perhaps twice 
ag many meſſengers. This nigh adopted the Savoy con- 
feſſian & with the heads of agreement, which happily unit- 
ed the presbyterian and congregationa] brethren in England, 
Had they: ſtopt here, the liberty of the churches, had been 
ſecure. They alſo from the public ſenſe collected as above, 
compoſed articles for the adminiſtration of church diſtipline. 
1 have been told that the model from New Haven coun- 
ty, ſaid to have been draughted principally by the rever- 
end Mr. James Pierpoint, was that which with ſome 
amendments paſſed the ſynod. The ſynod having thus 
combined together the confeſſion, heads of agreement, and 
articles Ter Aigle, as an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; it 


was recommended by the general aſſembly of the colony, 


and received by moſt of the churches. A ſubſequent act 
of the general aiſembly has declared fuch churches as 
accede to this conſtitution, to have a legal eſtabliſhment 
in that colony, not however excluſive of congregationaliſm, 


which has equally a legal eftabliſhment. Thus there are 


three forms of religion eſtabliſhed in the german empire. 


In virtue of this agreement and conſtitution, the acceding 
churches were refolved into four conſociations, which are 
now increaſed to nine. Theſe conſociations conſiſt of 
two eſtates, the miniſters, and meſſengers, im eſſect ſeparate 
in their acts; for though they ſit, deliberate and vote to- 
gether in council, yet their acts are of ſeparate import; 

| or 


* Formed and agreed to by 120 cangregational churches in England, 
aſſembled by their me ſlengers in. the Savoy London 1658. 
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for being two diſtinct bodies in point ofcognizance & juriſ- 
diction, they are ſo veſted with a negative on each other, 
that the concurrence of both in a certain new manner is 
neceſſary to complete an act of council *, "There at pre- 
ſent ſubliſts a difference of ſentiment among worthy and 
pious men, who are real friends to the churches, refpe&ing 
the powers of churches, and the powers of conſociatiom, 
which ſhall ſubordinate when in competition. "This dit- 
terence of ſentiment I rake to be very little among the 
churches, nor between the paſtors and churches in general, 
but chiefly among the venerable clergy. The churches 
as 1 rake it make no queſtion with reſpe& to their 
own plenary and uncontrollable power, The preſent 
| | 1 difference 
This platform by implication veſts a miniſter with a negative ov his 
church in all herjſats. And in council it has thrown a very great ba- 
lance of power into the hands of the miniſters, even to more than 
a negative on the meſſengers, For a majority of the paſtors, with ſo 
many of the meſſengers as make a majority of the council make a 
vote: but not a majority of the meſſengers and ſo many of the 
paſtors' as make a majority of "council, On the preſent footing, the 
churches have not an equal active repreſentation in council: they 
may indeed ſend as many meſſengers as they pleaſe, and chis is the 
only way left them to retrieve the balance of power they loſt in 1705. 
Thus in a council of 20 paſtors and 20 churches, if the 20 church- 
es fend but one meſſenger each, then 15 paſtors and 6 meſſengers 
may make an act contrary to the ſenſe of 14 churches, This agree 
ment then poſſibly ſubjects three quarters of the churches to the 
deciſion of the paſtors and one quarter of the churches. To te- 
ſtore the balance it is neceſſary to ſend three meflengers at leaſt from 
each church. On the ſubjec of power we are to conſider all the 
poſſible chances. Now though the churches have right to ſend three 
or more, yet it was eafily foreſeen that there was no probability of 
theic ſending more than two, and generally but one. Now om the 
whole two queſtions occur, whether the paſtors. are veſted with-this 
particular degree of power and influence in the rule of the churches 
by our Lord ſeſus Chriſt ? and whether this particular plan of diſ- 
cipline and conſtitution of councils is preſcribed in the ſcriptures? 
If not, the whole is a human agreement and confederacy, not at 
all partaking of the nature of a divine inſtitution : and thought 
may ſuhſerve valuable purpoſes,is not to be conceiyed as anordipance 


0 


of God, 


— 
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difference among the paſtors might be healed by charity 


and amicable condelcentions, with the retention of their 
reſpective judgments as was done the Jaſt century upon the 
differeyces between, the presbyterian and congregational 
paſtors as to church power, The litigation of paſtoral 
controwerſies uneſpouſed by the churches, eſpecially on 
the ſubject of the paſtoral powers, excepting thoſe with 
-which they are evidently inveſted by the great head of the 
church, is peculiarly unhappy in the preſent rapid increaſe 
of our churches, hen it is our true intereſt for both paſ- 
tors and churches to be cemented. by. benevolence and 
union. The pretext on one ſide is hereſy: but hereſy is 
to be encountered in this age by reaſoning and appeals.to 
the facred oracles, not by the deciſions of uninſpired coun- 
cils. If councils were by the explicit volumary act of 
the churches veſted wirh ten times more authority than is 
claimed for them by their warmeſt advocates, they could 
never decide the point. Ihe ſcriptures are the only rule 
D CIO. 6 aud 4 250 
Bur whateyer be the pretexts on either ſides, the powers 
of the conſociations being not known in the ſeriptures, are 
to be determined by an appeal to the pletform that conſti- 
tutes them. And in order to judge ot is we mult enter 
into the ſenſe and deſign with which it was conceived, 
and that in which, it, was adopted by the churches—that 
we may reconcile thoſe parts of it which interfere with, 
if they do not contradi&, one another. Taken literally, 
it in the firſt place ſtipulates the abſolute unſubbordinate 
power of particular churches. It afterwards veſts the 
conſociated council with authorative final deciſion on all 
matters of diſcipline ſubmitted to it by the churches of the 
circuit, It at length veſts the council with general and 
original juriſdiction on “ all occaſions eccleſiaſlical.“ It 
mould feem alſo by ſome expreſſions, that it is veſted 
with the power / tbe keys, the power of declaring non- 
communion on a particular church. No the queſtion is, 
dee P | | Whether 
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whether this amounts to transferring the power out of the 
churches into the council, in which they are thus repre- 
lented © If it does, then there is a. contradiction. -.Afid 
ihe nexrqaeition is, upon a competition, which ihall logſe 
their power, the particular churches, or the Conſoctat ions” 
The deciſive power when aflembled,,and the power to aſ- 
ſeiuble uncalled upon * all occaſions eccleſiaſlical, it 
bona fide ceded by the churches, amounts in my opinion 
to an intire and abſolute ſurrendery of all power and liber- 
ty from the churches, and may in time be claimed and de- 
manded. For with ſuch power the conlociations may in- 
tecdict any eccleſſaſtical proceſs in the churches on any 
eccleſiaſtical matter, and with ſuch probibition remove it 
out of the hands of a particular church into the council. 
There remains then but one way in which the liberties of 
the, churches are by this conſtitution ſecured, and if this 
be cloſed, their power and priyilege is a cypher, viz. that 
the ſtanding cauncil have no power but when called, and 
on the matters only ſubmitted by the church even this 
would be a ſurrendery of mote power than is ceded 10 
congregattonal councils, which are adviſory only in their 
reſults; whereas the conſociated cauncils are deciſive in 
matters, ſubmitted by the churches. Whatever was the 
ſenſe of the churches in adopting it, it is pretty evident 
that the platform itſelf is interlined with, a Flaole, yelling 

the conſociation, not only with the decifion when calle 
by the inviting church, but with original juriſdiction upon 
all matters eccleſiaſtical, unleſs the phraſe : all occaſions 
eccleſiaſtical” be limited to diſcipline, or interpreted, in ſub» 
ordination to the fundamental principle of the union, the 

uncontrollable. power of particular churches. | 
Let us chen conſider the ſenſe in which it was received 
by the churches. And here. we are to remark that the 
platform itſelf provides and ſtipulates that © none of our 
particular churches ſhall be ſubordinate to one another, 
each being endowed with equality of power from ſeſus 
K „% Chriſt 
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46 Chriſt: and . none of the (i b churches, 


their officer or officers ſhall exerciſe power or have anz 


ec ſuperiority over any other church or their officers.” 


This was the baſis of the union—fccuring this they agreed 
10 unite in ſocial confederacy and fellowſhip, If any 


ou gent. expreſſions inter mixed in the articles of agree- 

ent ſhould ſeem to interfere with and contradict this 
;prinkiple, ſo as to transfer eventually the power out of the 
Particular church in its individuate Kr 2991 Di N be 
fuppoled the churches ratified them ? rather is it not to 
be ſuppoſed that they inrorpreren them | in a lenſe ſubox- 
dinare to the firſt principle? * 

If the council has juriſdiction on all matters, whether 
ſubwwitted or not; then the churches in their individual 


and ſeparate capacities may poſſibly have none at all, 


becaule the council may poſſibly take cognizance of all. 
But if the council cam take cognizance of one matter with- 
out the conlent' of the church; then in that one cafe the 
church has no power. If it was firſt agreed that each in 
their ſe -parate' and individual capacities' ſhould take cogni- 
Zance-and- determine all matters within the church: and 
afterwards it was reſtricted to their repreſentation in coun- 
eil, would not this ſubvert the ' firſt principle ? Was the 
thing fo apprehended by the chnrches ? Or can it be con- 
tended that the churches power and confocntions do not 
interfere, when the latter without the conſent of the for- 
mer” take a matter out of her hands and determine it? 
If-the church puts it into the conſociation, her power is 
given-up—ſhe has no deciſion of her own, but muſt ſub- 
mit to the decifion of the council, unleſs ſhe applied to 
the council for advice only, and not for a judicial decree. 
This is a great ſurrendery. But to veſt a foreign body 
with power to come and take a matter regularly depend- 
ing and iſſuable in the church, and determine uporf it con- 
trary to the ſenſe of the church, is a ſtill greater, even an 
intite fa; rendery of all power, or at lealt ſubmitting 10 


hold 
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hold it of the conſociation. And was this the ſenſe of the 


churches—of the 3o that firſt received it. and of -uhe.. 


43 


perhaps 109 new ones that have adopted it lince ? Is not 


this elfectually to ſubordinate particular churches to one 


another? and enabling a number of churches and their 
officers to exerciſe power and have ſuperiority over ano- 
ther church and her officers ? Or was it meant that truly 


one church ſhould not exerciſe dominion over another, un- 


wi, 


\ 
: 


| leſs ſhe could gain a number of her ſide, and then indeed 


ſhe might? And was it indeed Fg Sen of the churches 


to ſubordinate a paricular church to the body? Would 


not cach embodied church thus derive an acceſſion of pow- 


er in her united capacity, and thus become veſted with an 


+2 


unavoidable ſuperiority ? And does not this mutual acceſ- 
ſion of power deſtroy the individual equality of churches, 
and effectually ſubordinate them to one another as well as 
to the body? If A B and C equal and unſubordinate, 


veſt one another with a controlling power, fo that A can- 
not act wi:hout the conſent of B or C, and fo for all 
this is a murual transferring of, power ; in which transfer- 
red or modeled power A B and C equally partake, and 
thus become equal in power, But does not this equality 
of acceſſional and interchangeable power deſtroy the t 
equality ? and is not this peenharly modelled equality a 
mutual ſubordination of the whole ? It is moſt certainly. 


It fo, the firſt or laſt muſt be given up. Liberty may in- 


fer equality of power; all cqualities of power do nat in- 


fer liberty. But if A Band C covenant that they will 
not act without the advice of one another, with reſervation 


of power to act contrary to advice, liberty and equality 


are faved, If they covenant that when they ſubmit a 


matter to one another it ſhall be final, and retain the 
power of ſubmitting, the liberty and equality are preſerved. 


Ir is the laſt ſenſe only in which the ſlipulated equality 
and liberty of the churches can be retained, upon the Say. 
brook platform, Ii all 2ther ſenſes, equality may be re- 

2 tained, 


— 
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fa'ned but the liberty is laſt. Equality of power to be obe- 


dent and aſſiſt in inflaving others, remains when the pow- 
er of ſe]f-governmenr is loſt. But it is better to looſe 
our liberty into domeſtic than foreign hands. "There are 
degrees in vaſſalage or ſubjection as well as of liberty. 
The farhers ſiipulated for the churches the moſt perfed? 
Hberty. It is poſſible in time there may be one or more 
provincial confederacies or generalities here, and an audi- 
ence or common council of ſtate for civil adminiſtration 
ſtanding on free provincial elections. Even the conſulate 
and ſenate of the roman empire ſubſiſted a long time. 
on elections, and theſe not ſeptennial or triennial but an- 
nual. There would be an eſſential difference between 
ſubordinating the provinces. to the reſolutions of the ſu- 
preme council of ſtare, tho? of their own electing; between 
this I ſay, and their reſerving to themſelves a power to 
ratify or annual thoſe reſolutions. Even the firſt is pre- 
ferable to foreign appointments, and in a ſenſe may be 
ſaid to be a valuable liberty and privilege : but true ge- 
' nuine liberty conſiſts on ly with the hlt. The united pro- 
vinces of Holland have found they can ſubſiſt in this 
manner: and after all that has been ſaid, this form of polity 
is not more liable to gonvulſiops and revolutions than any 
other. But however it may be in other reſpects, it is 
certain that with reſpect to LzserTY, the provinces will 
prefer that plan of confederacy which reſerves to them in 
their ſeparate capacities the approbation or difapprobation 
of the plans or political meaſures conceived * remitted 
to them from the ſupreme common council. And ſup- 
poſing the fundamental baſis of ſuch a union, was the 
equalily, uncontrollable porver of Telf government in each 
1 province, and that no province or provinces, or their oſfi- 
il cers, ſhall have any power over. any other province or its 
1 officers: And ſuppoſing while defining the buſineſs of 
the common council, as how that it is to take cognizance 
of © all matters political” in any or all the provinces, 
| | with 
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with power to aſſemble on ** all occaſions political, there 
ſhould alſo be intermixed ſome ftrong general expreſſions 
reſpecting the power of the council amounting in their 
literal ſenſes and perhaps in the intended ſenſe of thoſe 
who inſerted them, to an abſolute power and irreſiſtable 
dominion : And after the council was introduced to the 
reception of the provinces, chiefly thro? the ſlipulated ſe- 
curity of liberty; the council ſhould undertake de novo 
to enforce ſame of their reſolutions by the unnoticed and 
fiquidated clauſes of the conſtitution : I fay ſuppoling 
all this, would not the provinces feel their liberty touched? 
And would it not be wiſdom for them all to unite in op- 
poſition, unleſs the council dropt their claims ? Would 
not this be the event, unleſs the ſpirit of hiberty was ex- 
ringuiſhed or embarraſſed by management? If this council 
of ſtate be by conſtitution veſted with the judicial deciſion 
of all matters of difficulty ſabmitted to it by any of the 
provinces of the union, it will nearly reſemble the conſõ- 
cations, If the council af ſtatèe only deliberate for the 
public good and remit ſuch deliberations to the provinces, 
and on application of a plan, upon difficult emergen- 
cies give their definitive ſentence, i. e. the reſult of their 
opinion and advice, it will nearly reſzmble the congrega- 
tional councils, If the council have abſolute power over 
« all matters political” in all the provinces, and in virtue 
of this can interdict all lower proceſſes, and remove all 
cauſes before it, without the conſet of the province, and 
even contrary to it take a matter out of irs hands and ju- 
dicially determine it, and enforce this judicial deciſion 
on the province, on penalty of ejecting it from the union; 
it will nearly reſemble the conſeciations in the ſenſe of 
ſome of the worthy paſtors. 5 
The churches felt the importance of reſerving to them- 
ſelves the ſubmiſſion of cauſes to the conſociation. Th 
at once perceiv'd, that if the conſociation could of their. 
own motion aſſemble upon a church and * 
| take 
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take out of her hands the judicial deciſion of cauſes, their 


liberty was gone. Accordingly, when April 13, 1799 


the churches of New Haven county, by their pattors and 


meſſengers firſt formed themſelves into a conſoclatton, in 
conſequence of the Saybrook agreement, they acceded to 
the agreement upon certain reſtricting explanations, which 
ſhew as well the public ſpirit of liberty, as the ſenſe in. 
which they adopted the platform. In theſe explanations, 


it was ſtipulated that a majority, both of meſſengers. and 


paſtors was neceſſary to an act that the ſentence of non 
communion was not definitive, nor to be declared till it 
bad paſſed the approbation of particular churches that 


4 churches may call a council before they precede to 


« cenſure, but without their allowance no particular perſon, 
ſhall have a council before excommunication;“ Eſſen- 
tially agreeable to that fundamental principle of their. 
union, „that none of our particular churches ſhall be 
ſubordinate to one another, © nor excerciſe power, or have 
any ſuperiority over any other. church, or their officers.” 
No ſubſcquent expreſſions to be taken in a ſenſe ſubver- 
ſive of this, becauſe in themſelves null and void. 

On the whole, it ſeems to appear that however the 
power and ſubordinate equality of churches is ſecured in 
the beginning of the platform, yet there are afterwards 
ſuch infertions, which, if taken literally, would fubvert 
the firſt indiſpenfable principle. In conſequence and un- 
der the umbrage of which it is demanded as a right” that 
each conlociation, charged with the wipe lor of its 
churches, have power to arraign and depoſe a paſtor with- 
out, and even contrary to, the content of his church, — 
take all cauſes eccleſiaſtical” out of the hands of the 
church, and judicially decide them and if the church de- 
nies this power and juriſdiction, to arraign the whole church, 
deciſively judge upon ber, and enforce their decree with 
the ſentence of non-communion. In this ſenſe it ſhould 
ſeem wat the conſtitution Has eſtabliſhed two powers in- 
conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent in exerciſe, che uncontrolled power of particular 
charches, and the controlling per: of the conlociations. 
And if the ſpirit of liberty did pot prevent, it may become 
a rule for the conſociations in virtue of the clauſe, 4 all 
« occaſions eccleſiaſtical,” to iſſue prohibitions to the 
churches (whicn has been tried in one inflance) to remoye 
ſuch cauſes as they the conlociation think proper, out gf 
the hands of the churches, by a certiorari into the lupreme 
eccleſiaſtical tribunal. But this was not the ſenſe of the 
churches, when they received the platform. The princi- 
pal alteration which they deemed was this, that whereas 
the congrepational councils were elected promiſcuouſly 
from the churches, the churches were now limited ta the 
conſociated council as a ſtanding council on matters of diſ- 
cipline,which they veſted with a deciſive power on matters 
which they ſubmitted to them and which they might on 
all other matters repair to, adviſe with and conſult as con- 
grzgational councils. A hiſtory of the conſociations from 
the beginning to this time, and the uſe which the churches 
have made of the conſociations, would abundantly evince 
this. It is further to be remembered, that they never 
once thought of any alterations reſpecting ordination coun- 
cils, and leaſt of all, that the conſociation excluſive ſhould 
have the, power of ordination in the circuit, as appears 
from the uniuterrupted uſuage of the churches for the firſt 
40 years after the platform, in which I ſuppoſe there was 
not a ſingle inſtance of conſaciated ordinations. All theſe 
claims are of modern date, and defenſible only upon thoſe 
novel interpretations which are ſubverſive of the rl grand 
fundamental principle of the union. The Connecticut 
churches remain at liberty to chuſe what miniſters they 
pleaſe, to ordain their paſtors elect, and what churches they 

OE pleaſe 


* The extenſive juriſdiction of the High Commiſſion ſubſiſted on a like 
comprehenſive clauſe, ** all affairs eecleſiaſtical.“ The force and ap- 
plic tion of which was felt by the holy and venerable Colom, IMar tom, 

| Hocker, See Hume's Hiſtory of Britain, Vol. i, p. 37» 
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pleaſe for a fraternal witneſs of the ſolemnicy, and from 
whom alſo to aſk and receive the right hand of” fellowſhip. 
For the right hand of fellowſhip may either upon the prin- 
_ "ciples of chritianity, or the platform, be as revularly re- 
_ ceived from the congregational churches, as the conſocia: ed 
ones, even by the conſociated churche: rap ſelves, as has 


7 


been repeatedly the fact. The fejlowſhip and communi- 
on is indiſcriminately held among both. The paſtors a- 
lone with the content of the electing church, ordain the 
paſtor elect; and in the name of themſelves and the 
churches, give the rignt hand of band of fellowſhip, to 
denote their willingneſs to walk together in paſtoral and 
church communion. 5 
As the platforms are ſuppoſed to receive great efficac 
trom their becoming provincial eſtabliſhments, it is Wente | 
ſary to conſider this alſo. Antecedent to the platforms, | 
the three colonies of Plymouth. Maſſachuſetts and Connec- 
ticut, made and continued to make pariſhes by acts of their 
reſpective aſſemblies, and veſted them with power to tax | 
themſelves for the fupport of fuch paſtors and teachers as | 
they ſhould elect. The ſame thing was continued after | 
| 
{ 


the platforms were adopted by the reſpective acts of legiſ- 
Jature as provincial eſtabliſhments, and eſpecially after the 


| pa charters. Which acts in the provinces of NMaſſachu- 


ſetts and New-Hampſhire, receiving the Royal ſanction | 
after the revolution, as fully eſtabliſh congregationaliſm in | 
thoſe two provinces, as the acts of parliament and the uni- | 
on eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in South Britain, and presbytery C 
in North Britain, And the aſſembly of Connecticut being | 
veſted by royal charter with plenary legiſlative power, the 
religious eſtabliſhment of that colony is compleat, as all her | 
other legiſlative acts are, without the royal fanction: eſpe- 
cially as it is an eſtabliſnment of the ſame thing winch has 
received the royal approbation in the neighbouring pro- 
vince, which gives a declared conſtruction of that partieu- 
lar law or act, as not being contrary to the acts of parlia- 

ment; 


\ 
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ment: eſpecially this is conſentaneous to that part of the 
act of union which eſtabliſhes a ſimilar religious inſtitution 
tor Scotland. No all the force which a particulat form 
of religion receives from a civil eſtabliſhment, whether na- 
tional or provincial, is from the temporalities and civil im- 
munities annexed by the legiſlature. - With regard to im- 
munities and public ſecular offices, all religious proteſtant 
ſects are equally, privileged. in Ney -England. But the 
legal power to tax a ſociety for the mainteuance of mini- 
ſters, and other parochial charges, belongs to but one gene- 
ral denomination, the congregationaliſts, under their ſome- 
what different forins, excepting that the epilcopalians in 
Connecticut, under certain limitations, have power to tax 
themſelyes. And legally thole churches or aſſemblies that 
are independent presbyterians, or Scotch presbyteriahs, or 
congregationaliſts truly ſuch, or laſtly congregationaliſts 
on the Saybrook model, are congregational only in law. 
The law conſiders them, not as churches purely, & but as 
as parochial congregations, allowed in their religious. form 
to model themſelves as they pleaſe, as they judge moſt a- 
greeable to the ſcriptures. The legal efficacy of their acts 
reſults, not from the religious form, but from the paro- 
chial powers with which they are endowed. The pariſhes 
are to certain purpoſes incorporate, bodies known in the 
law ; the efficacy of parochial contracts all iſſue fron the 
parochial powers; and the contracts with paſtors depend 
not at all for their validity in law, upon any of the forms of 
ordination, whether performed by ejders in a church and 
paſtors out of the church, or whether indeed there be no 
ordination at all. For I ſuppoſe if a pariſh in their pa- 
rochial corporate capacity ſhould contract with an unot- 
dained preacher at an annual ſtipend for life, upon con- 
dit'on 

The churches, as diſtinct from the congregation, are bodies corporate 
to the purpoſe of receiving and improving benefactions, and hofding 
eſtates ad pios uſus; but not for taxing themſelves for the ſupport. 
of the miniſtry, 
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dition of his performing divine ſervice every Lord's-day, 
that it would be equally valid in Jaw as if he was ordained, 
or equally valid as if made with a fchool-maſter for lite or 
during good behavior. Ant this ſeems flill more evident, 
not only from the nature of parochial powers, but from 
hence, that the paſtoral contract of legal validity antecedes 
ordination in all caſes. Unlels the parochial call and 3c- 
ceptance be deemed only preparatory to the public enſeal- 
ing and ratification of the contract: yet even here, the 
tranſaction which induces legal obligation is only that part 
of ordination in which the call and acceptance is pnbhel 
ratihed—and yet as this is a covenant only between the 
paſtor and church, and not explicitly between the paſtor 
and congregation, which is only eccleſiaſtical, it ſhould 
ſeem that that which has ſegal efficacy on the inhabitants 
of the pariſh or congregation as fuch, is the antecedent 
contract. Bur ſuppoſing it depends on ordination, and 
that the legal covenant is not perfected till the ſolemnities 
of the invelliture : yet by the univerſal practice of our 
churches, the ordination may be performed by whomſo- 
ever the church deſire to do it, And in inſtallments in 
particular, it is indifferent whether this antecedent ordi- 
nation has been performed by congregational paſtors, or 
by thoſe who have had ordination according to the church 
of Scotland. All paſtors have the power of ordination, 
and can confer holy orders on whomſoever they judge 
ualified; and at the deſire of a particular church can give 
him the paſtoral charge of that church—when fuch paſtor 
is ordained, and ſuch church organized with a paſtor to all 
purpoſes civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. And though it is 
always defirable that there ſhould be a harmony among the 
churches, and though perhaps it would not be prudent for 
the church to defire it, or the paſtors to perform it upon 
the ſure proſpe of diſunion, yet when it is done, whe- 
ther agrecuble or difapreeable to ſ ſter churches and con- 
greg ations, the percchial immunities are vrbvurt, ard ibe 
procedure 
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e 
procedure va''d beth eccleſiatically and legally, fo far as 
the law takes any notice of it. This was early and all 
along the practice of our churches, and the platforms have 
induced np alterations jn- it. 

The whole religious eflabliſkment of New England is 
| congrey ationaliſm, except in, the colony of Rhoce Iſland, 
where the legillative, eſtubliſument is univerſal proteſtant 
liberty,. but without annexing parochial privileges to any 
ſect. Here no religious congregations or ſocieties are 
bodies known in the law, and all benefactions, regularly 
ought to be made to /eoffees in truſt. Ia the three other 
New England governments, all parochial congregations are 
bodies corporate. The legiſlature of Connecticut in par- 
ticular have enacted, “ that the inhabitants of any town 
or ſociety or pariſh conſtituted by this aſſembly who are 
„ preſent at a town or ſociety meeting legally warned, 
„ ſhall have power by the major vote of thoſe ſo met to 
« call and ſettle a miniſter or miniſters. among them“ 
and (e that the miniſter ſo called and ſettled ſhall be the 
«, miniſter of ſach town or ſociety.” ——* and all agree» 
ments made by the major part of the jnhabitants— 
with ſuch miniſter or miniſters reſpecting his or their 
« ſettlement, &c. {hall be binding and obligatory on all 
« the inhabitants of ſuch town or ſociety - and their ſuc- 
© cefiors.”. And again, „all ſuch towns and ſocieties or 
© pariihes by their proper votes or acts ſhall annually 
„ grant a tax for the purpoſe aforeſaid, to be levied on 
* their inhabitants according to ir reſpective liſts.” 
From hence it appears, that all which induces legal obli- 
gations is to be done by the inhabitants or members of 
the congregation the act of the church in paſtoral, electi- 
on as diſtinct from the congregation is not neceſſary, 
though I ſuppoſe. univerſally prafticed, except in one in- 
ſtance. The churches as ſuch are legal bodies for receiv- 
ing and holding eſtates, but not for regulating the ſettle- 
ment of paſtors, In this the laws uniyerſally conſider the 

L 2 parochial 
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parochial inhabitants in a congregational capacity, whether 
the church in the patiſn be congregational, confociated, 
presbyterian or ſcriptural. 1 en 
IH a pariſh chureh on che congregational platform ſhould 
for reaſons renounce it for the Saybrook, or Jaftly ſhould 
renounce both for the purely ſcriptural model : the pariſh 
is the ſame pariſh, amidſt all the mutations of its church, 
enjoying the fame civil and legal immunines and powers, 
and is treated by the legiſlature as all other pariſhes of 
the congregational platform. And however the churches 
may have confederated among themſelves and-may be 
aff-&ed by the deciſions of council ; yet rhe pariſh con- 
gregation, or the churches conſidered as part of the pa- 
rochial congregation are unaffeted—if iu its eceleſiaſtic 
capacity it is affected, in its congregational it is not: its 
ſpiritualities may be touched, but not its tempotalities. 
Whenever theſe ſhall be connected the affecting the one 
will ſenſibly affect the other. But as the caſe now ſtands, 
if the conſociation aſſume even the deciſion with which 


by the platform it is veſted (much more, ſhould it happen 


to aſſume an unſurrendered conſtitutional juriſdiction) and 
decree contrary to the ſenſe of the congregation and the 
ariſh church ; the firſt is not touched and one vote 
which they have power to make among themſelves with- 
draws the latter from this juriſdiction, without the leaſt de- 


, kriment'to her temporalities or eceleſiaſtical liberty :—as 


has been 8 done: nay, if even excommunicated 
by the whole body of churches, yet has ſhe the fame legal 
privilegesas all the others. When a church and congregation 
have become large, they often on differences divide : the 
minor or withdrawing part form by ſpontaneous voluntary 
act into a congregation, and gather a church, and elect a 
paſtor, whom they requeſt ſome of the neighbouring 

aſtors to ordain and confer holy orders upon. All this 
is done or may be done, ſor it has been often done from 
the beginnivg, antecedent to the afſembly's forming them 
| | NNE into 
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into a-pariſh. Now whenever it has received pariſh 
ers, it is in all ref; pects ſecure as to its temporaliſſes, 4a 
ther the church be in followſhip with the bady of church- 
es or not. A new pariſh may be erected in the old pu 
rochial bounds on the application of aggrieved brethr 
but the ſtanding party remain and continue a pariſh, - a 
even the firſt pariſh and church as they hold under the 
firſt, and not a ſubſequent appointment. And in all in- 
ſtances in Connecticut but one, the two pariſhes formed 
within the fame parochial bounds are of different forms 
a3 to their churches. And the act of aſſembly incorpo- 
rating a new pariſh into a body known. in. the Jaw, does 
not deſtroy the firſt pariſn, nor affe& its antecedent acts 
and agreements ** made by the major vote of the inhabi- 
rants.” This whether the firſt pariſh church be conſoci- 
ated, congregational, or .presbyterian ; whether this year 
the one, or by vote of itſelf the next year another.” 
This being the ſtate of the religious eſtabliſhments | in 
New-England, and in Connecticu: in particular, it zppearg 
chat all claims of councils or conſociations, with reſpe&'to 
juriſdictions and deciſions in oppoſition to the ſenſe of 
—_ churches and parochial congregations, may | 
ruitleſs and to little purpoſe, beſides a temporary em- 
broiling of the churches. Beſides, that through ſome " 
happy principles reſpecting, the terms of communion an 
the qualification of communicants, by which multitudes ; 
{uber, pious and virtuous chriſtians are deterred from the 
ordinances, our churches are often but a mall part of the 
parochial congregations. And it is the cohgregation | in 
parochial congregational capacity that the law confiders : 
And this as ſuch does not enough partake of an eccleſi 
aſtical nature to be ſubje& to eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions; or 
40 have the validity of any of its acts dependent on the de- 
cifions of an eccleſiaſtical council. And even as to the in- 
fluence of theſe decifions on the churches as ſuch, they 
Perhaps: had better ve left as thoſe of the congregational 
councils 
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councils du only, according to the ſenſe in which it 
is probable that the Connecticut churches received their 
enn. All that is beyond this, till the pablic ſpirit be 
ſubdued, muſt endanger conteſts and oppoſitions, in which. 
the public benevolence and liberty may ſuffer. Andi it is 
to be remarked, th i even conſociated churches have often 
called in congregational councils to adviſe on difficulties; 
which hes that they did not underſtand themſelves re— 
ſtricted to the conſociated councils. And it is further to 
be remarked, that the churches ot the apoſtolic age knew 
nothing of conſociated or congregationa] councils, nor their 

wers; but ſubſiſted in the full enjoyment of unembar, 
raiſed liberty. No apoſtolic, church had awtboricy over 
another, either in an individual or aggregate capacity. The 
claims of authority in conſociated councils over the chur- 
ches, are not only contrary to the primitive pattern, but 

obably will not prevail in New- England, unleſs the 
ne enact that no congregational churches ſhall 
have benefit of the laws. It is Fad that there are ſeyeral 
churches in Connecticut which have not aceeded to the 
platform, molt of which are congregational ; and yet have 
the ſame immunities and privileges with the others. And 
any may renounce the platform when they pleaſe, as has 
been done in ſome inſtances, and yet are in full 
charity and communion with the conſociated churches. It 
might be happy it they could all wall: together on the con- 
ociated form, as they probably would do in rime, if the 
conſociation ſubſiſted for fellowſhip only, and not for doy 
minion, which eſſentially interferes with the ſtipulated 
equality of churches. Nor can the confociations regularly, 
I mean conſiſtently, declare non-communion with one of 
theſe congregational churches, unleſs they do with all 
if the cauſe or crime be only their denial of their juriſ- 
dition, becauſe they well know that all congregational 
churches agree in denying this juriſdiction. Nor was ik 
originally deligned by the Saybrook conncil, or the Cons 
5 necticut 


J 
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necticut Aſſembly, or laſtly by the receiving churches, 
that all or any of the uncomplying congregational churches, 
ſhould for this be hereticated, or held under the ſentence 
of non-comniunion.” Nor that every church acceding to 
the union ſhould be obliged to ſend delegates to the con- 
ſociation in all cauſes: 8 to this, they were at their liberty. 
And the churches have frequently omitted this, as 1 am 
told. Nor can a conſociation regularly by the platform 
declare non-communion jure ſynodali, for this, or a real 
crime in the church ſuppoſed offending, eſpecially in 
New- Haven county, becauſe the churches of that circuit, 
at their firſt forming into a conſociation in 1 709, expreſly 
covenanted that the ſentence of non-communion ſhould 
be referred back to the particular churches of the circuit, 
and obtain on their particular acts. Hence half a dozen 
churches may for preſent reaſons decline ſending their el- 
ders and meſſengers to a confociation for ſuch time as they 
pleaſe, aud yet continue members of the union, and re- 
main upon the platform, and may afterwards reſume their 
rights, till ſuch time as they voluntarily renounce the 
union, or are excommunicated by the acts of the particular 
charches of the circuit. In which laſt cafe, and even be- 
fore if they pleaſe, they may meet by their delegates and 
form a new conſociation, and become a true conſociati 
of a new circuit, and regular upon the platform not ſub- 
ject to the conſociation of another circvit—unleſs in ſome 
future progrels of alteration in the policy, all the conſo- 
ciation ſhould be ſubjugated to the controll of à general 
conſociation. In which caſe the new conſociation might 
ſubſiſt a ſovereignty of itſelf, ESE juriſdiction of 
all foreign powers. New-Hayen conſocia tion, when firſt 
formed, conſiſted of but ive churches. * 

The eſſential laws of eccleſiaſtical fellowſhip and the 
Saybrook. platform require that, in all excommunications, 
whether of perſons or churches, this meaſure is not to be 
gone into without giving opportunity to the perſons or 
2 TERM „ | * | . . _- - Churches 
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churches to he Thee to make their deſer ence, and ſhew 
their reaſons to the church or churches of the vicinity, that 
they, may act on their own knowledge and judgment, and 
not the report of others. If then they ſullain excommu- 
nication,they revert to the ſtate of.congregational churches ; 
out of union indeed with the confociated churches of the 
circuit, but holding all the privileges of the legal eſlabliſh- 
ment, and remaining in union and fellowſhip with only the 
greateſt body of churches in New-England, I mean thoſe 
on the Cambridge platform, if not perhaps with thoſe of 
the other confociated circuits, that is, they will or may 
poſſibly be in unity, with about 400 churches, and out of 
unity with 100, perhaps not above 50. All this is faid 
upon, ſuppoſition that the ejected church or. churches be 
the ſame as to doctrine and manner of worſhip with the 
generality of the churches, and that the denial of foreign 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion be the only reaſon of non-commu- 
nion. As was the caſe in the only inſtance of hereticating 
a church in New-Enpland. (4 

This is the caſe as matters now ſtand. We have ſeen 
what efficacy the platforms have received from the legiſha- 
tive regulations about religion. And that in effect they 


have not entered into any of the diſtinctions, but conſider 


all only as different ſpecies of congregationaliſm. All 
that is done is only to incorporate the congregation the 
congregations model themſelves as they pleaſe. No tem- 


poralities or immunities are annexed to any unions or com- 
bined claſters of churches, or to any public reſolutions 


iſſuing from ſuch combination. Perhaps it would be well 


if all gur churches were reſolved into friendly copſoci- 


ations for mutual aid and fellowſhip. All unions indeed 


forming an aggregate of powers, are liable, and too apt to 


terminate in juriſdictionz. Not that theſe coalitions are 


abſolutely neceſſary. The: apoſtolic churches ſubſiſted 


without cither—as 1 have ſaid they knew not either con- 
ſociations or claſſes or their powers—and whenever they 
take 
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take place they muſt obtain on other preſcriptions than 
thoſe particularly ſnecified by the apoſtles, or our common 
Lord. But though the cantoniog a body of churches into 
generalities and circuits, be not abſolutely neceſſary, and 
in no wile {criptural, yet it may ſubſerve valuable purpoſes, 
Many of thele things, not entering into the eſſence of te- 
ligion, are left to human diſcretion. The late reverend 
Dr. Colman was a friend to confociations of churches, 
but not in a ſenſe ſubverſive of congregationaliſm, for he 
looked upon them not the deſtruction, but the . very foul 
and life of the congregational {cheme” — Now they would 
prove the death of the congregational ſcheme if the 
churches be ſubordinated to their juriſdiRions, /or of whom 
a man 1s overcome, of the ſame is he brought in bondage X, 
and this even while they promiſe themſelves liberty. Fel- 
lowſhip and benevolence, not dominion, was the great 
' characteriſtic of this venerable divine, whole praiſe is in 
all the churches. He patronized the moſt congregational 
act which was ever practiſed in theſe churches, in an in- 
ſtance which poſterity may lee the wiſdom of imitating, 
And he was too well acquainted with antiquity not to be 
ſenſible that the grand defection of the latin church took 
origin in thoſe artfully deforced ceſſions which ſubverted 
the liberty, independence and plenary power of churches. 
So:long as the power continued in the hands of the chur- 
ches, undelegated to repreſentation by perperyal decree or 
binding conſtitution, they were ſafe as the apoſtles planted 
and left them :—but this ceded and given op, they paſſed 
into an inteſtine oppreſſion, more barbarous than the pagan 
per ſecutions. 5 : 
The churches are at preſent above 500, and increaſing 
amain. They might form 20 conſociations beſides thoſe 
of Connecticut. And if formed without juriſdiftion, they 
would nobly ſubſerve the purpoſe of cementing us toge- 
ther into a reſpectable hady. But the moment juriſdiction 
M enters, 


* 2 pet. ii. 19. 
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enters, like the rea ing Cefar perpetual Pier arcg. the 
| beginning of the abfolute lofs of I iberty commences.* Let 
| the conſociations be advrfory only'to the churches, as the 
| . privy council to bis majefly, the aſembly of the flares to 
ö „the united provinces ; even general provincial conſocia» 
|  ,  fions$of the lame import advifory only, might have à friend- 
| 


ly influence /a/va Libertate . Jure Ee cleſlarum WBUCT = 
faltum. © An influence which one > would think ſbowld con- 
tent the ecclefGaſtical councils. But even this, let it be 
remembered; would be but a human device of polity, yei- 
ther preſcribed or ſuggeſted by Chriſt or his apoſtles ; and 
having nothing of divine in it, not being fo much as an 
ordinance of God, but a voluntary agreement only of wen. 
And conſequently the deciſions and reſolts of covncils 
onght not to be put off upon the churches as an vrdiarance 
of the moſt high, who 1s never to be brought in to patro- 
nize the fallible decrees of mortals uninſpired, wliich are 
ſometimes delivered to the churches in the name of God, 
with firong expreſſions importing that the contempt and 
diſobedience of them is contempt : and diſobedience of the 
molt high. Nec Deus interſit mſi dignus vindice nodus, ) 
There Bette the utmoſt caution leaſt the opinions and 
canons of councils be conceived in this light. For how- 
| ever 


* The procedure is gradual from artfully de forced ſurrenCeries of 
power to abridgments firſt, and afterwards an intire abolition of 
liberty. The roman and athenian ſcoates were originally formed 
to deliberate and recen mend the beſt meaſures of public : ction. 
The ſerate conceived ard prepared plars for the public ratification 
of the people, with whom was the. ſupreme 2ppregate power. 
This origination in the ſenate was called autcritas, denoting ſtill 
for 2co years no proper power, In time the ſenate ſhared half 
the pover, the pletezars vrcer difletert cle ſſes the other. At 
length the intire impetis] pover Was paired into repreſentation ; : 
ard when this was ſettled into a perpetval cor ſlitutien, it vas fi- 
pally in effect ſut jected to the cento of a perpetual diftatorfhip 
in ore pctſon; when liberty was leſt. | Then and even beſote 
this auleri and praver became ſyncnymous. So Reſu/ts of coun 

clils and praver may import the ſame thiog after proper ſlages. 


* 
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ever in the commencement and infancy of 2 policy. they 
are taken but adviſory, they may be drawn into preſcrip- 
tion and precedent by ſublequent generations and ages. 
Antient cuſtoms become, deemed, to be, eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitutional Dagger and rights; and fo the influence and 
aſcendency of, well conttitated council or union of coun» 
cils degenerate into tyraany. And, future prieſts may, 
through weaknels and ignorance of hiſtory and the love 
of dominion, imagin themmſelyes, as, members of an.eſta- 
bliched council, to hold thoſe. powers and influence jure 
divino, or by divine right, which a conſtitution or. policy 
by imperceptibſe ſteps and inſenſidle tranſitions acquires 
through a tract of time. In faithfulneſs therefore to 
poſtecity and the truth, every preſent generation ſhould 
teach their rifing offspring the eſſential difference between 
what ariſes from human policy, and the inſtitutes of heas 
ven; and that as the molt high has not veſted any order 
of men ſince the apoſtolic age, with divine; isf4llivie au- 
chority, ſo none of mar deciſions on or about religion par- 
take in the leaſi degree of infallibility not even the church- 
es themſelves in their particular or aggregate capacity: 
chat eccleſiaſtical councils have no authority unleſs impart- 
ed by the churches, and this though cccleſialtical yet not 
divine :—-and that if ever this be * coded or given up to 
the degree of controlling ; particular churches in a perpe- 
tual conſtitution, pollerity will again date the death of li- 
berty from that unhappy ra till future vigorous ſtrug- 
gles and united combined exertions of the public ſpirit 
ſhall reſume it into thaſe hands where God and nature 
placed it. The exigencies of the chriſtian church can 
never be ſuch as to legitimate, much leis render it wiſe, 
to erect any body of men into a ſtanding jadicatory over 
the churches, If on ſoine extraordinary occaſions it may 
be neceſſary to cede up the united power into an extraor- 
dinary commiſſion; yer when the public work” deſigneil 
x accompliſhed, let the com niſſion end, the power revert 
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and reſt in the boſom of the churches. Never ſuffer the 
united force and power of the churches to be at the call, 
eſpecially at the command of a ſtanding body of men, 
even if part ſubſiſt on conſtitutional delegates from the 
churches. The ends of civil and ecclefiaftical polity are 
{o widely different, that however this may be expedient 
in the one, it is by no means ſo in the other. If the 
united force of the churches can be conſtitutionally col- 
le&ed and directed to ſuch objects and ends as a ſtanding 
council (liable to corruption and undue influence) ſhall 


command, without and contrary to the conſent of individual 


churches, whether the policy be a monarchy, or an oli- 
garchy, it is indifferent — berty is gone, tyranny and in- 
reſtine oppreſſion may be the fate of ſucceeding genera- 
tions. Our churches have not as yet given up their 


wers and liberty into foreign hands, at leaſt the main 


body have not, and it is queſtionable whether any have 


deſigocdly and bona fide done it. Let them be taught ro 


ſtand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt. has made them 
free. Heaven is giving us an opportunity to plant a noble 
body of free churches in America, and has charged us 
with a part to act for poſterity, The love of dominion 

which reigns in every breaſt, and thus becomes a general 
principle, is almoſt too mighty for that other general prin- 
ciple the love / liberty, which it is deſigned to balance. 
Take either away out of human nature, and confuſion 


ariſes. There is no need of cultivating the former, it is 


inextinguifhable : but there is great need of cultivating 
the latter, eſpecially in religion. Liberty and dominion 
are in oppoſite balances on the ſcale of human nature— 
both neceſſary: the latter is dangerous upleſs well guard- 
ed; the former generally ſafe excepting when collecting 


for one pablic burſt on tyranny. They are deſigned by 


God to counterpoiſe and balance one another. There is 
no danger but the wanton licentiouſneſs of the one will 
be cortected by the artifice and force of the other. Nei- 

ther 
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cher let liberty be extinguiſhed nor dominion ; both have 
their proper ſpheres ; when the one degenerates into ty- 
ranny and unneceffary reſtraints, and when the other be- 
comes anarchy, they are both equally pernicious to ſocietx. 
The principle of Vath and their es ought to be 
well underſtood, ſettled and defined, and the fines guos 
ultra citraque nequit be fixed on the public ſenſe, and 
their rationale publicly taught and explained thro' the 
community. | | 

The body of the clergy in New-England might eaſily 
adopt a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical management, which in a 
century or two, with moderation and attention to the pub- 
lic ſpirit, would gently gain the ſubmiſſion of the churches, 
and inſenſibly Qeal away their liberty, But I reice to 
believe they are not inclined to it. Yet let me ſay that 
meaſures may be honeſtly, and with - pious intent, gone 
into, which effect this as ſurely as if with the deſign and 
foreſight of a Machiavel, a Rich'ieu, or a Mazarine. 
The [ſtem adopted defignedly or undeſignedly, however 
looks with undeviating opcration to the ſame end. An 
thing of this nature may be. wiſely oppoſed. Let us re- 
main true and firm to our firſt principles, the unſurrender 
power of the churches, And indeed there is need of the 
exerciſe of but little power here; for chriſtianiry is not 
a ſyſtem of human power and dominion, but of liberty 
and benevolence, 

To fum up the whole, it appears from above, 1. That 
our churches were originally free and independent of one 
another. 2. That any plan of confederacy is juſt what jt 
was agreed, explicitly received and underſtood to be by 
the confederating churches. 3. That ſuch confederacy, 
whatever be its em is not jure divino, but intirely hu- 
man and prudential : and was never deſigned to interfere 
with the independence and prerogative powers of particular 
churches. 4. Leaſt of all was it deſigned to regulate arti- 
cles of faith, it being one of the fundamental and explicit 

| declarations 
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declarations of the churches, and even of the platform 
that the scklPrUR s alone are the oN RU of Falri, £ 
And 5. That luch are the circumitances of ur ch. ches, 
ſo intermixt with ſects of various communion, that it is un- 


politic to ul; extreme and. coercive neaſures—ſinco the 


univerſal liberty ermits the oppretſed 0 7 1 INT volan— 


ary coalitions or religious WOr (>; * at "FOG 


union being one main thing during the inf ang of the 
churches, uniformity in leſſer matters is not tobe rigo— 
rouſly exacted; but healipg and uniting mraſures being a 
firſt point in view, many other things, are to be ſubordli. 
nated to this. 7. That the { {ric of diſunion is attended 
with more fatal prejudices in the ſwift growth of a body 
of. churches, than when they ate arrived to matar iy. Io 
which we may add, 8. That many canliderable errors, if 
Jer alone, will corre& themſelves in time- on free inquiry, 
deliberate and unheated diſquiſitions. 

Bot if diſterent nſages and cul toms.in eccleſiaſtical po- 
Tity are finally ſettled in different churches, agreeing in 
the eſſentials of chriſtian doctrine and worſh' p: this need 
not diſturb the general harmony. Men build their houſes 
differently, cultivate their lands differently, pur ſue the 
ſame employments in different methods, and in . 
methods ſtudy the ſeiences yet if they attain the end, 
matters little as to the difterent means. An empire con- 
ſiſts of a multitude of cities, bur roughs, towns and provinces, 
differently conſtituted by accident, according to the courſe 
of eve ats, or according to the gigerent geniuſes, of the 

people confociated. And yet in theſe different ways at- 
Tive at individual and public felicity. Phe plan that hap; 
pily cements aad unites.all in one general —— deracy and 
public union, reſerving to each part its power, liberty and 
proportionate inf uence in the mighty whole, is the viſeſt 


and 


oy & Taz founders of our churches always profeli=g to make the ſacred 
10 a og the only rue in matters of diſcipline and warſhip, at 
* welſ'as in articles of fich.“  Hobart's 4ddreſs. p. 36. 
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and beſt Coercive uniformity is neither neceſſary. in 
politics nor religion. All the kingdoms of the earth are 
differemly policied, and yet all in their ſeveral ways ſub- 
ſerve the public deſign of the ſupreme king. Churches 
have ſubliſted well under all the limitations of liberty—all 
have their conſtitutional difeaſes. All proteflant churches 
have different models under the general profeſſion, and yet 
we have charity for all. We are in full charity with 
churches which have loſt all their liberty, yet are ornaments 
to the chriſtian profeſſion. And among ourſelves, let it 
not break our communion if any of our churches give up 
all their liberty, or retainit all in their own bands. If the 
great end is anſwered of making men virtuous and good, 
let us rcjoice, though the means are diverſified; Particu- 
larly let us of the congregational communion in News 
England, under the different forms of our churches, cult- 
vate a venerable regard for one another ; rejoice that we 
are ſo well agreed in purity of. doctrine and worſhip, and 
walk together by the fame rule, % far as we are agreed: 
and for the reſt, let us endeavour to hope and think and 
ſpeak the beſt of one another, in all our differences, put- 
ting on forbcarance, charity and a.condeſcending benevo- 
lence. | 
III. I come now at length to conſider the expediency 
of harmony and union, eſpecially among the congregational 
churches in New-England. And, | 
1. The firſt argument may be taken from the impor- 
tance of the cauſein itſelf conſidered, its purity, its friendly 
aſpect on the public religious liberty, and its utility to the 
ſtate. I am perſuaded from a very thorough diſquiſition 
and ſearch, that there is no body cf churches in the pro- 
teſſant world more nearly recovered to the ſimplicity and 
purity of the apoſtolic age. We need indeed ſome further 
purifications and amendments ; which will doubtleſs take 
J place 
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declarations of the, churches, and even of the platforms, 
that the sCALPTUR-S alone are the ONLY, RULK of alta, “ 
And 5. That luch are the circumſtances of ur chuches, 
o intermixt with ſects of various communion, that it is im- 
politic to uſe extreme and coercive meaſure3—ſince the 
univerſal liberty permits the oppreſſed to form into volun— 
tary coalitions for religious worlhip; 6. Pat kong 
union being one main thing during the inf132y..of the 
churches, uniformity in leſſer matters is not to berrigo- 
roully exacted; but healing and uniting myatures being a 
firſt point in view, many other things are to be {ubordi- 
nated ro this. 7. That the ſpirit of diſunion is attended 
with more fatal prejudices in the fwitt growth of a body 
of churches, than when they are arrived to maturity. Lo 
which we may add, 8. That many conſiderable errors, if 
let alone, will correct themſelves in time on free inquiry, 
deliberate and unheated diſquiſitions. 


* 
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Bot jf different nſages and cuſtoms in ecclefiaſtical po- 
lity are finally ſettled in different churches, agrœeing in 
the eſſentials of chriſtian doctrine and worſhip : this need 
Not diſturb the general harmony, Men build their houſes 
differently, cultivate cheir lands differently, purſue, the 
fame employments in different methods, and in diſſerent 
methods ſtudy the ſciences yet if they attain the end, it 
matters little as to the difterent means. An empire con, 
ſiſts of a multitude of cities, burroughs, towns and provinces, 
differently conſtituted by accident, according to the courle 
of eveats, or according to the different geniuſes of the 
people confoctated. And yet iu theſe dificrent ways at- 
rive at individual and public felicity. The plan that hap; 
pily cements and unites all in one general confederacy and 
public union, reſerving to each part its power, liberty and 
proportionate influence in the mighty whole, is the wiſeſt 


and 


Tune founders of our churches always proſeſſed to make the ſacred 
« ſcriptures the only ru'e in matters or diſcipline and worſhip, as 


vel as in articles of ſai ch.“  Hobart's Addreſs. p. 36. 
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and beſt Coercive uniformity is neither neceſlary. in 
politics nor religion. All the kingdoms of the earth are 
differently policied, and yet all in their ſeveral ways fub- 
ſerve the public defign of the ſupreme king. Churches 
have ſubliſted well under all the limitations of liberty—all 
have their conſtitutional diſeaſes. All proteſlant churches 
have different models under the general profeſſion, and yet 
we have charity for all. We are in full charity with 
churches which have loſt all their liberty, yet are ornaments 
to the chriſtian profeſſion. And among ourſelves, let it 
not break our communion if any of our churches give up 
al} their liberty, or retainit all in their own bands. If the 
great end is anſwered of making men virtuous and good, 
Jet us rcjoice, though the means are diverſified: Particu- 
larly let us of the congregational communion in New- 
England, under the different forms of our churches, culti- 
vate a venerable regard for one another; rejoice. that we 
are ſo well agreed in purity of. doctrine and worſhip, and 
walk together by the fame rule, % far as we are agreed: 
and for the reſt, let us endeavour to hope and think and 
ſpeak the beſt of one another, in all our differences, put- 
ting on forbearance, charity and a.condeſcending benevo- 
lence. | 
III. I come now at length to conſider the expediency 
of harmony and union, eſpecially among the congregational 

churches in New-England. And, ee 
1. The firſt argument may be taken from the impor- 
tance of the cauſe in itſelf conſidered, its purity, its friendly 
aſpect on the public religious liberty, and its utility to the 
ſtate. I am perſuaded from a very thorough diſquiſition 
and ſearch, that there is no body of churches in the pro- 
teſlant world more nearly recovered to the ſimplicity and 
purity of the apoſtolic age. We need indeed ſe me further 
purifications and amendments ; which will doubtleſs take 
hy place 
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Place in proceſs of time on free inquiry and univerſal. ſi- 
„to the prevailing of which it is already impoſſible 
fo put a flop. But in general our churches appear to me 
to be nearly on the ſame footing with the primitive chur- 
ches, as left by the apoſtles, who doubtleſs left them com- 
P letely inſtituted. Moſt other proteſtant churches are 
Jer embarraſſments from which we are free. If there 
be more liberty for free inquiry at preſent in ſome of 
them, it does not flow from the nature of their policy, but 
from the laudable moderation of their clergy, or other leſs 
honorable motives And beſides, the avenues to this liberty 
are embarraſſed with diſhonorable compliances and ſub- 
miſſions. Any embarraſſments in our churches procede 
not from the nature of their policy, but from'the ſpirit of 
the times, which muſſ and will alter. If there be any true 
way of worſhipping the deity, the ſupreme Lord of nature, 
it may be in our manner: even deiſts muſt confeſs that 
our way is or may be natural and rational, And being 
poſſeſſed of the precious jewel of religious liberty, a jewe 
of ineſtimable worth, let us prize it highly, and eſteem it 
too dear to be parted with on any terms; leſt we be 
again entangled with that yoke of bondage * which our 
fathers could not, would not, and God grant we may 
never ſubmit to bear. I he leſſer differences among our- 
ſelves, which will at times unavoidably ſpring up in this 
imperfe& m.ilitant ſlate, and afford a temporary diſlurbance 
to the beſt conſtituted churches, will again ſubſide, and 
finally terminate in defining the limits of power, and in 
more accur ately aſcertaining the terms of communion and 
univerſal h enevolence. Providence has planted the bri- 
uſh America with a variety of ſects, which will nnavoidably 
become a mutual balance upon one another. Their 
temporary col hſions, like the action of acids and alcalies 
after a ſhoi t ebullicion, will ſubſide in harmony and union, 
not by the deſtruction of either, but in the. friendly coha- 
| ; bitation 
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bitation of all. An antecedent fermentatibry may take 
place, as it has done in the philoſophic world, but generous: 


Ibquiry and liberai diſquiſition will iſſue all in this, Re- 


ſplendeat and all-prevailing TRUTH will terminate; the 
whole in univerſal harmony. All ſurceptitious efforts and 
attempts on the public liberty will unavoidably excite. the 

blic vigilance of the ſects, till the terms of genetal com- 
munion be defined and honorably adjuſted. The notion 


of erecting the polity of either ſect into univerſal do- 


minion to the deſtruction of the reſt, is but an airy viſion 
may ſerve (o inflame a tempory enthuſtaſmi — but can 
never ſuccede all the preſent ſects will ſubſit. & increaſe. 
into diſtinct reſpectable bodies, continuing theit qiſtinctions 
for a long time yet to come in full life and vigot. Ins. 
deed mutual oppreſſion will more and more ſubſide from 


their mutual balance of one another. Union may ſubſiſt 


on theſe diſtinctions, coaleſcence only on the ſameneſs of 
public ſentiment, which can again be effected in the chriſ- 
tian world only by the gentle, but almighty power of 
truth. It has been effected in paſt ages, but can never be 
effected again on the former meaſures ſo great an altera- 
tion is made among mankind by ſeience and letters. The 


lects cannot deſtroy one another: all attempts this -way , 


will be fruitleſs they may affect a tempory diſturbance, 
but cannot produce a diſſolution each one ſubſecves the 
mutual ſecurity of all. The advantages taken by any 
one ſect over the ſecurity and indolence, or inteſtine broils 
of another, will ſoon eno' awaken its ſenſibility or mode- 
tation, and excite the ſpitit of ſelf- defence and fo for 
the whole. Such is human nature, ef pecially enlightened 
with the pure light of revelation and ſciences. Nothing 
however will content us but actual expetiment—thiz expe- 
timent will be made in one century, and then perhaps we 
ſhall be fatisfied. But to return from this digreſſion. 


In order to perceive what particular ſect is moſt ſriendly 


to the public libefty, we need only take a ſurvey of the 
4 N religious 
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religious eſtal liſhments in the ſeveral britiſh provinces on 
this continent, That civil eſtabliſhment is friendly to li- 
berty, which either veſts all ſccts with equal immunities, 
or ſecures each ſe& from being obliged directly or indi- 
rectly to contribute to the public ſupport of others beſides 
themſelves. Where all ſects are cqually eſtabliſhed there 
is properly no talerutian, all partaking in the benefit of the 
eſtabliſhment. Where one ſect is inveſled with power to 
enforce taxes on themſelves for the ſupport of their clergy, 
and all others exempted from ſuch tax, there is à true and: 
proper toleration, bur perfectly eafy: as fuch diſſenters are 
exempred- from m'niſterial taxes. Where the eſtablifned 
clergy are ſupported by a branch of provincial revenues 
appropriated, and diſſenters are not exempted fram con- 
tributing, and yet ſhare no part of ſueh appropriation, ſuch 
diſſenters are toletated in the loweſt ſenſe, viz. on condi- 
tion of their payment to the eſlabliſned clergy. - And it 
may fo happen that the fame ſets may be eltabliſhed, or 
diſſepters in different provinces. So a ſcots presbyterian 
is a diſſenter in England, and an epiſcopalian a diſſenter 
in Scotland. Let us now take a view of the provincial 
eſtabliſnments. In Neva Scotia it is epiſcopacy, tho" the 
public believe it to be equal proteſtant liberty. In News- - 
Hampſbire, Maſſachuſetts and Conne#:cut, made under the 
influence of congregationaliſts, it is congregationsliſm— 
but all other ſets are exempted from taxes for the ſupport 
of, the congregational clergy. ' The miniſterial taxes of 
this ſect are enforceable at law - this is the principal ad- 
vantage they enjoy above the diſſenters in thoſe provinces. 
In Rhode-Tfhand it is univerſal equal proteſtant liberty, no 
ſect being enabled to enforce their miniſterial contracts 
at law. In New-York epiſcopacy is eſtabliſhed for the 
four firſt counties, where all difſenters, miniſters and peo- 
ple are obliged to pay to the eſtabliſhed. clergy, except 
ſo far as the Dutch churshes in virtue of an original ſtipu- 
lation gained an exemption and eſtabliſhment. For the 
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ether connties of that provi ea ite univerſal liberty. 
The religious eſtablichment ot the Jeet anl Penhlva- 
via is univerſal: bberty as in NH- Ind In Mary- 
land and Hirgigia it is epiſecpacy, wuh appropriations of 
large revenues from tobacco for the eſtabliimed dlergy only. 
And tho' a very conſideruble part of thoſe tπ provinces, 
according to Dr. Douglaſs and uthers, are prexbyterian and 
other diſlenters, who contribute proportionably to this ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenue, yet they are not allowed to ſhate the 
leaſt part of its appropriation. As to the three fouthern 
viuces, their climate not ſuiting european conſtitutions, 
they will not figure as to numbers for perhaps yet a centu- 
ry or more, untill the preſent race is hardned aud get the 
better of a noxious region. Epiſcopacy however is in 
effect their eſtabliſnment, or perhaps will be in time: But 
with this only difference at preſent, that the epiſcopalians 
in South Carolina have gained of the legiſlature an appro- 
priation of certain duties on leather and ſkins. Excepting 
their proportion in this, the other proteſtant ſetts are not 
yet obliged to contribute to the ſupport of the epiſcopal 

clergy in thoſe three provinces. 12 
From this view it appears, that in virtue of rhe religious 
eſtabliſhment in the three provinces of Penſylvania, the 
Jerſeys and Rhode-Iſland, there are no diſſenters, but all 
enjoy the ſame common immunities; excepting that ſome 
few Dutch and perhaps other churches in the Jerſies ate 
created bodies corporate by patents obtained from the go- 
vernors. But the happy policy of eſtabliſhing one ſect 
without infringing the eſſential rights of others is pecullar 
to the three New England provinces, 'where congregali- 
onaliſin is the eſtabliſhment, & with reſpect to two of which 
it is faid to be confirmed by the royal aſſent. Now tho? 
our churches and congregations are endowed with parochial 
immunities, yet all not of aur denomination, and particu- 
larly che epiſcopalian, are exempred from parochial taxes to 
ESE N 2 „ e 
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the eſtabliſhed clergy—for what is collected of epiſcopal. 
ans in par... tyal aſſeſſments is paid to the epiſcopal incum- 
bent—a favor which our numerous brethren the diſſenters 
at home have never gained. Nor is any ſuch favor grant- 
ed to our brethren the presbyterians in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, whoſe religious eſtabliſhment was made under epiſ- 
copal influence. —But where we have power we grant li- 
berty ſq abundantly, that even in thoſe parts of New 
England where congregationaliſm is the legal eſtabliſhment, 
other ſects ſcarcely know that they are tolerated diſſen- 
ters, ſa happy and mild in our dominion. When by the 
eſtabliſhment all the members of a community are by law 
obliged to contribute to the ſupport of the clergy. of one 
ſect, whether in parochial taxes or appropriated revenues. 
all the other ſects ſuffer in their eſſential liberties, When 
every ſect js free of one another, or proportionably ſhare 
the public revenues and offices, their eſſential liberties arc 
intire. Congregationaliſm being endowed with parochial 
powers over its own members only, does not in the leaſt 
inter fere with the eilential liberties of the other” ſccts. 
And further it is to be obſerved, thai the peculiar tenets of 
any religious proteſtant ſect is not made a religious teſt of 
holding civil or military offices in Penſylvania, the Jerſies 
and New England. | | Ms 
Hence it appears, that congregaticnaliſm is friendly, I 
will not ſay more, ſo, but as friendly as any other ſect to 
the public liberty civil and religious ; and does not in the 
leaſt interfere with the liberty and eſſential rights of other 
ſect. And beſides, our peculiar forms do not prevent our 
diſtinguiſhed loyalty to our ſovereign—for we may boldly 
ſay his majeſty has not a body of more loyal and well 
affected ſubjects in his dominioas. All the New England 
ſects are loyal; but-the principles of loyalty to the illuſtri- 
ous houſe of Hanover are inculcated on the people by 
the congregational clergy with peculiar ſincerity, ſaithf u- 
neſs and conſtancy. | 
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Again, our churches are well calculated for the good of 
a chriſtian ſtate. There are two ends of churches in a 
ſtate, inſtruction in chriſtianity, and the public offfces of 
religion. Both theſe, and eſpecially the former, are as 
well performed in New England as in any part of the 
proteſtant world. Arid perhaps the numerous body of our 
denomination may be juſtly diſtinguiſhed for the popularac- 
333 with the facred writings, & mths both of 

the hiſtories and great doctrines of revelation. Our cler 

ate not expenlive, nor arè our people hurdened wit 
tenths, nor have we intrigued the eceleſiaftical appropriation 
of enormous impoveriſhing revenues. The landed eſtate 
in England is computed at 20 millions per annum ; of 
which 14 millions per annum were dependent on the 
clergy at the reformation. In the time of Louis XIV. the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues of France were 26 millions ſterling, 
when at the ſame time the civil revenue did not exceed 
13 millions. The lefs expenſive the clergy, if a people be 
well inſtructed and the publick offices of religion faithfully 
and decently deore the better for a ſtate, becauſe the 
richer the people: and it is eaſier to raiſe a ſum for pub- 
lic exigencies on an opulent people, than on an opulent 
hierarchy.” Beſides, eccleſiaſtical opulence gives the clergy 
a weight, which is apt to affect the civil adminiſtration. 

It gives me peculiar pleafure that notwithſtanding their 
many imperfections, our churches afford ſuch an agreeable 
review with reſpect to purity, liberty, and wWility, For the 
firſt, we are nearly recovered to the purity of the primitive 
apoſtolic churches for the ſecond, we oppreſs no other 
ſe&—for the laſt, the populat knowledge of revelation, 
the decency and folemnity of our public offices of religion 
witneſs for us. And our imperfections admit amendment 
on our preſent polity, We have reaſon to bleſs God, that 
when the church was intirely corrupted in the papacy, he 
raifed up and ſpirited the reformation. But to me it ap- 
pears, that he has reſerved the honor of a moſt purified 
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xeformation for our. churches in New-England., It is 
truly important that this vine, which God hath plantgd 
with a mighty hand in this american wildern-15, ſhould be 
cultivated into confirmed maturity, Jou are very { (ible, 
that there is a formal attempt on the chaſtity and order of 
our churches, which is vigilantly to be guarded againſt, ar 
preſent, till our churches grow into one cemented, large, 
Pure, defenſible body. It is incumbent upon u to u steh 


uard their infancy with a paternal godlike fidelity. 

has betruſted us with a part to act for poſterity and 
the gpblic 3 let us not ſupinely deſert it, but act it well, 
contecrate and tranſmit the purity of religion to generations 
yet unborn. It is evident nothing tends more to enervate 
and moulder down our cauſe, chan diſſeręences and animo- 
ſities; nothing tends to ſtrengthen and form it to defentible 
maturity like union and benevolence. If we have any 
public benevolence, any bowels of compaſſion, any tender 
 affeftion for pure and unde filed religion by the tender 
mercies of Jehovah ! by the love of Jeſus let us bury 
and lay aſide our trifling differences, and harmomiouſly 
unte in carrying on and perfecting the one fame great and 
.doble work. 3 W 
2. The ſecond argument for union may be taken from 
te preſent ſtate of our churches. There is. no body of 
ehriſtians on earth in ſuch a rapid increale, and in ſo flou- 
rithing a ſtate, as the congregationaliſts of New-England. 
The preſent ſtate of our denomination as to numbers, for the 
year 1760, is nearly this —in Matſachuſerts are above 309 
congregational churches in Connecticut yo -in Neu- 
Hampſhire 43—which, with thoſe in this colony, form x 
body of about.530 churches. In 1650 there were about 
36 churches already founded, ſeveral of which were {mall 
ae, requiring many years to fill up. In 1696 
were but 130 congregational churches in all New-England. 
And being A. D. 1760 increaſed to 530. the proportion 
of doubling is once in 30 years. A. D. 1643 there had 
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arrived in 295 tranſports, about 42 00'/planters* with their 
tamilies, making about 21,200 people® for all New-Eng- 
land &. Since that time moro have gone from us to Eu- 
ropr, than have arrived from thence hither. The pteſent 
inhabitants therefore of New-England,- are juſtly to be 
eſtimated a natural increaſe by the bleſſing of heaven on 
the firſt 2 1, ooο that arrived by the year 1643 207 
In new ſetled countries the tranſplanted colonies, by an 
eſtabliſned law! of nature, in a good climate,” do inereaſe to 
4 certain patrial maturity, when they begin to deeline. 

At the beginning of this increaſe the period of doubling} 
is very ſhort, and the augmentation rapid afterward the 
period of doubling is extended till it gradually ceaſes, and 
is ſucceeded with 4 diminutian, flow at firſt, but rapid ae 
laſt. The period of patrial maturity, as well as of patrial 
daubling doubtleſs in ſome meaſvre correſponds to the 
nature of the climate :—the former in our climate may 
have been about 1090 or 1200 years; the latter 20 or 
25 years, The period of rapid patrial deubling in 25 
years may reach its akme in one third of the term requi- 
ſire to the final Akme of increaſe, The ratio of patrial 
doubling continues equable for 3 or 400 years, when in 
conſequence of another law of nature, this ratio begins 
at once to be greatly extended. Poſterity alone can more 
accurately aſcertain theſe things. If we look into hiſtory 
we may perhaps be inclined to judge the period of patrial 
maturity about 800 or 1000 yeats, perhaps more than leſs. 
It is probable that the colonies tranſplanted from Shinar 
into Egypt—and from Egypt afterwards into Greece, came 
to the maturity of their politeſt ages about this period: 
The fame obſervation may hold of the 'Tyrian colonies at 
Carthage. Rather more certainly we know that the fogi 

tives. from Troy peopled Italy at this period. The few 
trojan exiles, who were tranſported in ſeven ſmall ſhips, 
arrived into Italy, according to Livy about 430 years be- 
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fore the; foundation of Rome. And it is probable» the 
Romans had their akme of natural increaſe before U. C. 
650, that is, within about 1100 yeais after their firſt plans 
tation in Italy. But moſt certainly of all, we know 
that the 70 fouls, which ſprang from Jacoz's loins, when 
_ tranſplanted into Egypt grew and multiplied in about 215 
years to 603,550: fenſible men of 20 years and upwards, 
excluſive of the levites : which, conſidering the young men 
under 20 years, may imply above 3 million fouls,” am in- 
creaſe on 30 ſouls only in 215 years. It is true, this 

ublic cenſus, was made above a year after the exodus, 
= we are given to underſtand that there was no increaſe 


* 


in the wilderneſs. This is an unparralleled increaſe |! 


the period of doubling being about 14 years. 


- Joſeph was 17 years old when he was fold into Egypt. 

He was 30 at his advancement : 8 years after this Jacob 

came into Egypt with his family; after which Joſeph lived 
72 years and died at the age of 110... Iſrael came out 

of Egypt 143 years after Joſeph's death and 215 a'ter 
Jacob's coming into Egypt. Moſes was born 63 or 64 
years after . Joſeph's death, ſpent 40 years at Pharaoh's 
court and 40 years in exile in Midian; and at his return 
muſt have found Iſrael increaſed in 40 years from about 
400,000 to about 3 millions. Upon the view of the 
hoſts of Iſrael after his return from exile, « thy fathers 
««. went down into Egypt with three ſcore and ten perſons ; 
« and now the Lord thy God hath made thce as the ſtars 
« of heaven for multitude.” All the ſouls that came out 
of Jacob's loins, excluſive of his ſon's wives, were 70 at 
his arrival and ſettlement in Egypt. If the period of 

doubling continued equable during the whole term of 215 
years, the numbers of increaſe may be thus exhivited, 
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souls deſcended of Jacah — 70 —-at his ſettling in Egypt 
1340 14 years —period of doubling. |. 
ee e MWD + 
1.120 6 eee "FE 
" * * $472 Joſcph's Death, 
8.960 — 98 
2 920 — 112 1 | 
ES; WRT 
| „ eee i TDIURET Ht 
| 280,720 —108 15 f. Moſes exiled in M. 
| | $13:4493831 ec lo ten. 
| 1 2 
2.293.760 210 ; 
$587,520 £222 7206: W 
If we aſſume the period of doubling 14 years and 4 months, 
the 1 5th revolution would terminate at 215 years; but 
the number of ſoals at the 15th doubling would be too! 
ſmall for 600,000 fenſible men. So that 14 years. is 
more probably the mean, term. I ſay the mean term or, 
period; for 1 ſuppoſe ihe periods of doubling themſelves . 
varied, being longer at firſt and ſhorter at laſt. “ And if 
we conſider that the fenſible men were not reckoned from 
16 #t, and upwards, but from 20 #t. the total at the 
Exodus muſt be above three million of ſouls ;, which, ill 
| | O 2 17 ſhorten 
* Therapidity and greatoeſs of the Hebrew increaſe in 215 years teh 
ders not altogether incredible what is related of the . Iſle of Pines” 
in an account publiſhed in London, A, D. 1668 which, like man x 
accidental diſcoveries, from incredulity and contempt, paſſed into 
neglect and oblivion. In this account it was ſaid ** that certain 
„ Engliſh perſons—ia the days of Q. Elizabeth making a voyage 
« to the Faſt-India, were caſt away and wrecked upon the iſland near 
the coaſt of Terra Auſtralis Incognita, and all drowned, excepting 
« one man and four women, whereof ene was a negro. And now 
© lately, A. D. 1667, a Dutch ſhip driven by foul weather there by 
chance, have found their poſterity (ſpeakiog good engliſh) to a- 
*© mount to ten or twelve thouſand perſons, as they ſuppoſe.” Q. 


Elizabeth was crowoed A, D. 1559, whence the period of this in- 
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ſhorten; the mean period of deubling to 13 years. Hal 
this rapid increaſe continued 40 years longer, 20 millions 
of ſouls! might have entered Canaan. Infinite wifdom 
however ſaw fit to take occaſion from the fins of the wil- 
derneſs, to put a ſtop to it, . perhaps at the time they 
had arrived at -the akme * rapid doubling: ſo that 
but about the number of the Exodus entered on the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the promiſed land—rhree million of people pe- 
riſhing in the wilderneſs. A flagrant inſtance this of the 
ublic chaſtiſement of the Moſt High !—which, with the 
atal effects of the ſubſequent difſentions among the choſen * 
people of God, ought to influence us to public virtue and 
umon. | 
Iſrael nor increifing, in the wilderneſs for 40 years, 
about tlie fame number entered Canaan that went out of 
Egypt. About 430 years after the entrance into Canaan, 
Joab by order of David numbered the people. And tho? 
the amount of the cenſus which he returned and reported 
to David was but 1,300,000 fenſible men, 800, ooo for 
Iſrael and 500,000 for Judah: yet the true amount was 
for the former 1,100,000, for the latter 470,000, But 
even in this account the tribes of Berjamin and Levi were 
| 3 tl TOLL Aa 
| creaſe could be but, rogy ears by A.D.1667,and probably not ſo much. 
This implies their period of doubling 13 years, whichwe have ſeen is 
poſſible in the Hebrew poſterity. One man and four women may be 
equal to four families for the baſis of increaſe. The Arabian females are 
{aid to have children at 8 Rt. The ra- 
| Families—-4— Years tio of increaſe which will augment them, 
| 16— 13 - from the begioning of Queen Elizabeth's 
| reign to A. D. 1667, to 2000 families, 
3 — 26 will augment them by A. D. 1760, to 
64— 39 abore $00,000 families, or two millions 
128— 52 and an half of ſouls, the poſterity of five 


8 56— 65 perſons in two hundred years. But half, 
| 8 nay one quarter of this number, would 
512 — Is be a greatdif 
42. 1:3 a great diſcovery. There are many 
1024— 91 reafons to believe there is a fouthern 
2048—104 continent, Ny 
2000Famulics imply 10,000 Souls, 
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not included. The total of Joab's cenſus of fencible men 
of 20 œt. and upwards being 1,570,000, * —_— 
7;850,000 ſbuls'exclufive of Benjamin and Levi. "The? 
the memorable barbarity of the Benjamites coſt them the 
loſs of 25, 100 men, and almoſt the extinctjon of the 
tribe; yet we find that in about 60 years after David they 
had recovered and increaſed to 280,000 fighting men, im- 
plying 1,409,000 fouls for that tribe ; which if not reck- 
oned by Joab may augment the above numbers to 9,250, 
ooo ſouls. - The males of the tribe of Levi were 22,000 
at the exodus, and ſo the whole tribe about 46,000 (the 
males of 30 wt. were 38,000 in David's time)—which if 
augmented with the common: national increaſe, and added 
to the preceding numbers, may give 9 millions and an half 
for the total of ſouls of the Hebrews about the times of 
David and Solomon. Abd perhaps they never exceded 
this. Though their numbers might continue much the 
ſame till beyond Jehofaphat's times, and efpecially — 
Solomon's reign when the nation was at its ſummit of 
glory, both for numbers, riches, policy and union; yet 1 
1s probable they had reached the akme or height of patria] 
mereaſe even before David. Hence we ſee that they 
doubled not twice after the exodus ; and that” the period 
of doubling was extended from 14 to 2 or 300 years. 
The ſevon nations of Paleſtine were ſaid to be Foun 
and mighticr” than Iſtael on their arrival thither. They 
® In the year 1583, Queen Elizabeth cauſed to be made a review of 
all the men in England capable of bearing arms, when they were 
fe und to amount to 1,172,000 men according to Raleigh. See 
Hume's Hiſt, of Brit. Vol. I. p. 119. According to Dr. Bracken- 
bridge, it ſhould ſeem that'the total of inhabitants in England for 
the middle of the preſent century,does not exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
AND AN HALF, and thoſe of Scotland and Irefand TWO MILUI- 
ONS AND AN HALF. So the total of inhabitants in the iſlaod of 
Great Britain and Ireland amount to EriGyr MriLLions. He eſti- 
mates the total of France at FourTzzs Mittions. Accurate 


2 ſhew that former general eſtimates have been greatly too 
85. 
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were. ſo numerous and powerful as to ſubjugate Iſrael 40 
years, ſo long after their entrance into Canaan as the times 
of, Sampſon, But tho' the Philiſtines might be 3 million 
at firſt, yet by exile and conqueſt they were ſo diminiſhed, 
that when! Solomon numbered all the ſtrangers that were 
in the land of Iſrael they were found 153, 600” 
only: which however implies three quarters of a million 
of ſouls even in his time. Yet theſe with the children of 
Iſrael to the total amount of 10 million of ſouls were 
ſubſiſted in affluence upon a territory, according to Dr. 
Pococke,not larger than the three governments of Maſa- 
chuſelts, Connecticut and Rbode-Iſland. 

In more things than one, that of exile, our New Eng- 
land churches may reſemble God's antient choſen people. 
1 apprebend God has great things in deſign for this vine 
which bis irrefiſtable arm bas planted ; and that he pur- 
poſes to make of us a great people and a pure and glorious 
church. To be ſure he bas already wonderfully bleſſed 
the emigration, of qur, fore-fathers into this wilderneſs, 
and cauſed it to multiply abundantly. The Spaniſh and 
French emigrations into America, for a well known rea- 
ſon, do not much increaſe upon the firſt ſettlers, perhaps 
diminiſh :—the eſtimated total of the Spanjards in South 
America, according to Don Ullas, not exceeding ſome of 
the britiſh provinces. The Dutch in Batavia have, it is 
ſaid, from ſmall beginnings. increaſed to two millions :— 
unhappy for them and their happily reformed churches, 
if heaven ſhould take occaſion — their late public per- 
fidy to blaſt their poſterity, and ſet them forth a public 
example in conjunction with antient Iſrael for our ad- 
monition. Happy for us if the admonitions of providence 
in antient and modern example, ſhould ſecure our at- 
tachment and publick obedience to Jehovah 


New England has advanced 120 years in rapid increaſe, 
the term of doubling being 20, or according -to Dr. 
| : 8 FRANELIN 
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FrankLin 25 years. * As this is much ſlower than the 

increaſe of Iſrael, the period of rapid increaſe, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ultimate period of patrial increaſe, may 
be longer in the proportion of 14 to 25, or a ratio formed 
of theſe numbers. If Iſrael reached the firſt in 215 
years, we may teach it in 384; of which, as I ſaid, 120 
are Y already reer EG 160 years of rapid increaſe 


yet 
This is verified by reference to the cenſus for the colony of Rhode · 
Ilaind, by the King's order in 1730 and 1755. 
. Cenſus for 1730 . ++ 355302” Whates: 
Ditto for 1755 35:939 $ 


Deduct for 2 4 
annexed fine 1730 4.910% 31,029 Ditto, 


31,029 1517.47 increase in 25 FIBER 
According to the reverend and ingenious Mr Ca//-nder. (Hiſt, Diſcourſe 
p. 9) © there were fewer than 200 familics,in the whole colony, 
about the year 1658. | 
The increaſe of the maritime towns is not equal to that of the infand 
ones. Tho the period of douvling for the whole colony is 2 5 years, 
now that the maritime towns make ſo great, a proportion of the in- 
habitants, yet the period is different for different parts of the colony. 
© While on the ſea coaſt ir is above 25 years, yet within land it is 20 
and 15. The five towns ot, Glouceſter, Situate, Ceventry, Welt- 
.» Greenwich and Exeter were 5033 A. D. 1748, and 6986, A. D. 
1755. which implies a period of doublirg 15 years only. And the 
two inland counties of Providence and Kent, double on a mean. in 
20 years. And this I believe is the full period for the ioland towns 
of New England in general; which might be aſcertained by calcula- 
tions on [their [cenſus in 1730 and 1755, The Ratio of increaſe for 
diſferent parts of this colony thus appears 


A. D. 17 30. A. D. 1755. "Pris doubling 


„ 


Iſland of. Rhode Wand, 4486 1372 35 vers 

Portſmout alone, „ 1172²ͤ ai al... 

Co King's-County, 4460 9250 22 years 

C Kent. E Wong 5090 do yen 

Co Providence, 9 3543 9320 18 years 
10,480 3 20 years 


Si the mean period of doubling is 20 years for that part of the 
Colony, which lies on the welt ide of the Natraganſeti- Bay. 
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yet remain, by which time thro” the blefling of heaven 
we may become many Millions, After this we may con- 
tinue to increaſe in extended periods of doubling for 7 or 
800 years, till we ſhall have reached the Summit of the 
patrial increaſe in 11 or 1200 years from the firſt ſettle- 
ment of Ameriga : which, as it may have then advanced 
us into the millennial times, preceding examples ot the 
riſe and decline of empire may not be further applicable. 
And here I cannot but remark that the maxim holds good 
of communities as of individuals quo ſemel eſt imbuta 
recens ſervabit odorem teſta div” - that they receive 
their turn, their genius, their manners, their political con- 
ſtitution, very much from their infant education, the diſ- 
cipline and maxims infuſed in the infancy of the ſtate: 
which ought therefore to be carefully attended to. This 
is eſpecially true of public bodies of Mankind that grow 
up faſt nie in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, as not eaſily to per- 
mit the ingrafting of capitally new cuſtoms. The Greeks, 
Carthaginians and Romans retained the manners of Egypt, 
Tyre and Troy: and Iſrael retained the religion and polity 
which they received in Egypt and the wilderneſs. But 
to return. | | 
In order to form an idea of the future growth of New 
England, it will be neceſſary to rake a retroſpect on the 
paſt. For the firſt 15 years from A D 1628 to 1643— 
„ the number of ſhips that tranſported paſſengers in this 


ſpace of time is computed at 298 — Men, women and 


children paſſing over this wide ocean as near as at preſent 
can be gathered, is alſo ſuppoſed to be 21,200 or there- 
abouts.”* From thence to the beginning of the preſent 
century, there came not ſo many trom Europe as returned. 
1 at the reſtoration, on the ejection of 2000 miniſters 
at the memorable black Bartholomew A. D. 1662. ſome 
few families with 14 miniſters repaired hither ; 8 

| owever 


'® Woander-working Providence of Sion's Savior ia N. E. p. 31. 
London Edit. A. D. 1658. 
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however to balance the returns from hence. It was com- 
puted in the year 1670 that of 94 miniſters which came 
over, 31 were then living, 36 had died in the country, 
and 27 returned to europe. And in this term went back 
many others, beſides miniſters. The principal foreign 
augmentation ſince was by a body of proteſtants from the 
north of Ireland about AD 1730 and onwards. This 
might be an acceſſion of ſo few Families. * It is to be re- 
membered that part of the firſt planters ſettled on Long 
Iſland, and that conſiderable numbers ſince 1731 have re- 
moved out of New England to the confines of New York : 
a number of families alſo removed into New Jerſey about 
AD 1695. So that on the whole the amount of the 
public cenſus AD 1755, taken by order from the lords 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations, may be eſtimated 
not to excede the natural increaſe of the original planters 
in the reign of Charles the firſt. _ 

Dr. Cotton Mather fays, that A D 1696, in all New 
England were 100, ooo Souls. It is faid there were AD 
1691 about 16, ooo militia which may imply 100, ooo; 
according to the implication of a like account by 
Shute, who A D 1722 reported to the board of trade, 
that in the province of the Maſſachuſetts were 94,000 
people, whereof 15,000 were in the training liſt. The 
alarum liſt, containing the fencible men, may be eſti- 
mated at a third more. A. D. 1708, Mr. Thomas Brat- 
tle eſtimated for all New- England 100 or 120, ooo fouls, 
and 20 or 25, ooo fighting men. In 1735 the provincial 
valuation for Maſſachuſetts was 35. 427 polls, whites of 
16 œt. and upwards. In 1742 the valuation of whites 
was 41,000 polls. The ſame year the rateable polls of 
the province of New- Hampſhire were 6000. In the cen« 
{us of 1755, the colony of Connecticut amounted to 133,900 


_ ſouls, 


* Dr. FranxLin ſays, © in fact there has not gone from Britain to 


dur Colonies theſe 20 years paſt to. ſettle there, lo mary as 10 
families a year,” Ss 
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fouls, whires. In the cenſus of 1730, the cenſus of the 
colony ot Rhode - Iſland and Providence plantations amount- 
ed to 15,302 whites, The cenſus within the fame limits 
in 1755 amounted to 31,29; and for the whole colony, 
incluſive of the annexed towns, 35,939 ſouls whites, the 
militia being about a feventh part. Not having the cenſus 
aof 1755 for Maſſachufetts and New-Hampfhire, I can 
| bY eſtimate them. I have been told that Maſſachuſetts 
then amounted to between 234 and 240,000. The pro- 
vincial numbers A. D. 1755 may have been nearly thus; 


- 


— — 


Maſſach uſetts 2 34 ooo 
Connecticut 133/00 
| Rhode-Iſland , 35-939 
qt New-Hampfhire - 24,000 424351 wi 


436,939 Souls. 

Increaſe in 5 Years - 64970 | - 
Total of Souls in New-England $501,909 A: D. 1760. 
The omiſſion in the cenſus of 1755 of thoſe at ſea and 
others, and the increaſe on thoſe omiſſions will more than 
balance the extraordinary loſs of the war the laſt five 
years. * We ſhall not be miſtaken then if we aſſume the 
number of inhabitants at half a million in the year 1760. 
We now commence an increaſe of 14.00 a year, which 
in 25 years will be augmented to 28, 000 a year: and if 
13 continues our increaſe for 50 years; we ſhall 

ave arrived to an annual increaſe of about 56,000. 

It will be more difficult to eſtimate the proportion of 
the ſects. Let it ſuffice that J eſtimate all but the congre- 
gationaliſts to their full amount. There may be about 70 
fouls of Jews in all New-England, and as many I. 
| 1 52881. rom 


» At the end of the campaign 1760, it was computed that about 
21,000 had periſhed in the war on this continent, from General 
Braddoct's defeat in 1755 to 1760 incluſiye, Of which perhaps 

+ 7000 were New England provinciats. WT 
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From the moſt accurate account that I can collect. the 
tpiſcopalians do not exceed 2100 families, or 12,600 fouls, 
in all New-England. There are 27 miſſions, incluſive 
of to itinerancies : the 27 miſſionaries, with three other 
minilters, officiate in 47 churches and places of divine 
ſetvice. Six or ſeven of theſe congregations are large; 
and go that are not equal to half of a common presbyterian 
congregation a- piece: and ſeveral that do not excede 15 
and 20 families each. Not  exceding in the whole 30 
common presbyterian congregations, which J eftimate-at 
do and too families, and yet at a mean they contain 140 
families each. Though we have ſome under 50 and 60, 
yet we have many above 200 to 250, and fome above 392. 
From ſeveral eſtimates procured from the friends, 1 take 
their denomination to be. about 1.6,000 ſouls in the four 
governments : though I am aſſured by a very ingenious 
and gbſervant friend that this eſtimate is too large. From 
like .eftimates,procured of the baptiſts I rake their deno- 
mination to be about 22,000 fouls in the four govern« 
ments. Theſe eſtimates cannot be ſuppoſed perfectly 
accurate, but I believe they ate nearly the truth. Be- 
Aides. theſe are to be reckoned about 10,000 reducible to 
no claſs; The total amount, of 60,000, ſubdued: from 
half a million, the preſent total of inhabitants in New Eng- 
land, leaves 449,000. ſouls for the denomination of con- 


0 6 | gregationaliſts, 


® Of 175 whites in the town of Newport that die] A. D. 1760, 4t 
were lifants of the year, and incluſive of theſe 5 1-under_2 years old. 
The total of whites in town A. D. 1755, was 5519, which migkt 
be increaſed to about 6000 at preſent. I he maritime do nat increafe 
ſio faſt as the ioJacd touns. The total of deaths A. D. 1760, if 
proportionate through Neu England, was about 14 500, added to 
13 500 the iocreaſe of the hear, gives 28, co the humber of children 

© born in New England in the year 1760: of which about 3000 died 
within the year. and 25 obo ſurvived. But Iam inclined to believe 
the proportion of deaths to be leſs in the country, though probably 
there were 25,000.children at leaſt bora in the year, Aireveh con- 


* 


_ Kaiacd 120,099 Infants. a 
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gregationaliſts. This being nearly the true ſtate of the 
ſects as to numbers for the year 1760, let us fee what 
may be their refpeRive increaſe in 2 century from this 
time, ſuppoſing them to double once in 25 years only, 


Epiſcopalians. Friends, Baptiſts. Congregationaliſts. A. D. 


125,600 16090 22,000 440, ooo 1760 
23,200 32,000 44. 0 880. oo 1785 
46,400 64.0800 | 88,002 1/60, ooo 1810 
2,800 128,000 176, 0 3,520,000 1835 
485,600 256,000 352, 77 MILLIONS—1B60 


Hence it appears that without conſidering the augmen- 
tation of future accefſions from Europe, each of the font 
in ſects in New England may greatly increaſe into 
Jarge and reſpectable bodies, even with the moſt ſanguine 
allowances for proſeliting. The natural increaſe on the 
preſent ſtock will in half a century give 46.400 for the 
epiſcopalians, 64,000 for the friends, 88,000 for the 
bapriſts, and one million and three quarters for the con- 
gregationalifts. And in a century 185,600 for the firſt, 
256000 for the ſecond, 352000 for the third, and feven 
millions for the laſt. I ſhall not enter into the variations 
which may arife on theſe numbers in this period from 
proſeliting and ſhifting communions, though we have ſufh- 
cient data to form pretty certain anticipations on this 
head. 

The difficulty of breaking the anceſtorial religion, un- 
Teſs the public enthuſiaſm be excited, appears not only 
from the ſmall impreſſion made on the ſects here, where 
the amount of changes may not perhaps excede'5000 among 
all the ſects: but alſo from the ſmall impreſſions made 
on the ſects in Germ ny and other parts of the proteſtanc 
world with regard to their general forms— and particularly 
on the Iriſh catholics, when the reſult of the labors of a 
much longer period is ſaid not to have gained 200,000 
proteſtants, excepting the north of Ireland Scots preſ- 

| byterians, 
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byterians. The authors of the ſyſtem of geography ſay, 


it is computed that about 8 parts in 10 are papilts,and that 
*« the diſſenters are double the memebers of the eſlabliſh- 
ment.“ It is to be hoped that the next capital change will be 
to a ſtill greater purity both in doctt ine and 5 8 Our 
final dependence for the ſecurity and protection of truth 
is in the irreſiſtable dominion of Jeſus Chriſt, who will 
eventually ſubdue all things to himſelf. 

At preſent the congregationaliſts have about 515 
churches already gathered, which double in leſs than 30 
years. * So that 60 years hence we may conſiſt of 2000 
churches; a remarkable increaſe, which ſome, of the pre- 
ſent generation may live to ſee. The aged miniſters now 
living, have in their day ſeen 130 churches increaſe 
to 5309. Ina century from this time we may have g 
churches, even with allowances for cmigrations to new 
provinces. But in order to this the love of liberty, and a 
zeal for pure and undefiled religion muſt be diffuſed and 
propagated with unremitted fidelity and vigilance. Should 
our inteſtine diſſentions' unhinge the minds of the riſing 
generations, and diſengage or render them indifferent to 
the cauſe, it might be attended with unhappy conſequences. 
Union and diffuſive harmony are truly important, during 
this infancy of the churches, and this period of rapid in- | 
creaſe. The error of Balaam in the ſnare he laid for | 
Iſrael, eſfectually wrought a confuſion, from which omni- 
potence alone could recover them. Let us not be caught 
by any ſimilar error. If we adhere to our principles, 
even the undefiled, the uncorrupted principles of revela- 
tion, with the utmoſt chariry and benevolence to, others, 
and without encroaching upon, or intefering with, the pe- 
culiarities of our proteſtant brethren of the other ſefts, 
if we are and continue united in faith and fellowſhip— 
providence is advancing us in a {ſwift progreſs to figure 
and defenſible AT The preſent increaſing ue 

| 2 0 

According to Dr. Donglaſs the Number of our Churches A. D. 

1759, was 407. Summary Hill, V. I. 542. 
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of our churches, and the dependence of their future glory 
on harmonious union in their increaſing infancy, appear 
to me a very powerful recommendation to walk together 

by the ſame rules, in love and harmony, ſo far as we have 
attained, and attentively to mind the ſame thing ; that is, 
ourſelyes to reſpe&, and to teach our children to mind the 
ſame great intereſt of the ſame common cauſe— never to 
deſert it, but faithfully purſue it: that the public ſpirit be 
animated, guided and governed Pl the ſame public princi- 
les which are our common intereſt, Ir ought particularly 
to be inculcated upon our friends going from us to the 
ſettlement of new towns or provinces, to carry religion 
with them, to ſettle early in church order, and furniſh them: 
ſelves with a miniſtry of the word and ordinances, for the 
benefit of themſelves and their children. Great encou- 
ragement ſhou}d be given to our colleges and nurſeries of 
Jiterature, which grow more and more important every 
day. We ſhould often relate to our poſterity the hiflory 
of the wonderful providences pf God in the ſettlement of 
this country ; ee ert the growth of our churches, and 
engage them by all the honorable motives of chriſtianity 
i to ſtcadfaſtneſs in the fab once celivered to the faints, 
and in the liberty wherewith the goſpel has made us free. 
Ler our children be often taught to rcad the ſixth, ſeventh, 
- eighth, and ninth verſes of the twenrty-ſ{ixth chapter of 
Deuteronomy with parallel application to the hiltory of 
our arceſtors. Let the great errand into America never 
be forgotten. Let them be made well acquainted among 
other 


The Yi) MPI of I ymonth colony corſiſted of 3oo ſouls A. D. 

1629 ; when the principal draught of ovr fathers from the mother 
country commenced the fettleme:t of the Maſſachuſetts. And in 

the 10 following years there were 21 churches gathered. About 
16 churches planted by the time of the fult ſynod 1637, at which 

were preſent 25 miniſters. I have obferre! that there were arrived 
by A. D. 1643 about 2000 planters, belides 209 gentlemen of for- 
tune, merchants and minifiers : which have becn jud 'ged to imply 
21,200 ſouls. - The firſt Piymonth ſeitlemegt. A. D. 1620, con- 
liſted of 41 planters and i ut 101 fouls, of which there were only 
18 wires 
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other parts of ſacred hiſtory, with the hiſtory of the He. 
brew nation; in which, they will ſee examples of 1 
| I 5 reward 


18 wives : and I ſyppoſe in all the future acceſſions, there was 3 
large proportion of advcuturers ſiogle men without families. The 
Ld. Treaſurer's order, April 16, 1629. was for 60 adult females, 
26 children and 300 mea. A. D. 1044 the-militia of the Maſſas 
chuſetis conſiſted of 26 bands, or perhaps 2600 ſoldiers, which if 
but a ſeventh part, imply but about 16 oo ſouls: but probably the 
militia bore a greater proportion, if the males exceded the females, 
Tlie reſtoration of the ballance of the ſexes might require that the 
Grit '15 or 20 years increaſe, fhould coofilt chicfly of female children. 
From feveral computations of. this nature I have been incl ined to be- 
lieve, iht the firit 4000 planters did not imply above 15,000 ſouls 
to hare arrived by A. D. 1643.; which were cantaned into 3 
churches by A. D 1645, increaicd to about 40 churches by A, D. 
1650 —when they contained 77 5o communicants. Perhaps there 
may now be 60 or 70 thoufund communieants.. There were 130 
churches A. D. 1990, of which 35 in Connecticut: there are A. D. 
1759, 539 chyrches, of vhich 170 in Connecticut. Hence the pe- 
riod of dyubling for the churches is 30 years at fercheſt. In 115 
years we have increaſed 500 churches upon 34.-—This is the Loxp's 
doings, and. it is marvellous in gur eyes! Perhaps the multiplication 
of the primitive churches did not excede this in the rſt 130 years 
from the crucilixizn  And-it is to be remembered, thit of the ſirſt 
planters two churches are not reckoned, which were ferticd.on Long- 
Nu The bombers of the planters might be accurately aſcertained 
by baving recourſe to the records of the firſt 30 or go towns,” I 
have obſerved. that as we are ahove 300 churches at preſent, ſo we 
may by the bleſſiag of heaven become above 1000 in 30. and 2000 in 
60 years. The renowned church of Scotland conhilts of 939 churches — ' 
thoſe of the Dutch and Walloon, A. D. 1560, conli'ted of 2190 
'charches : to either of which we may be equal in 60 or 70 years. 
Ani whic we are anticipating the Growth and Multip'ication of our 
churches in New England -e, may with pleaſure extend the Proſpect 
to our brethren the presbyterian church2s in the other provinces. The 
wiſe and happy junction of the two ſynods of P4i/ade!þ4ia and New- 
York, A. D. 1758, formed a coalition of above 109 Paſtors with 
their churches under the rapid augmentatign of the like natural in- 
creaſe with ou.s, la the province of Penaſylvania. incluſive of the 
three Delaware counties, are 66 congregations, of which 41 We 
gdeitivure of Paſtors. Our brethren are (ill more numerous in pro- 
po tion ia the province of New- Jerſey, and I think alſo in that of 
' New-York. 
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reward and public chaſtiſement of providence in a very 
ſtriking light. From the antient example ler our churches 
be warned, very carefully to avoid the two capital errors 
which proved the ruin of the Hebrew republic, and which 
will never fail eventually to ſubvert the beſt conſtituted 
empire I mean CORRUPTION in RELIGION and 
the public VIRTUE ;& DISUNIONS. Theſe two things 
operated with full ſtrength among God's antient peo le, on 
the revolt of Jeroboam and introduction of idolatry, upon 
which in a very little time there were not found above 7 
or 8000 men out of above a million who had t bawed 
e knee to baal. The pure religion becoming thus cor- 
rupted, Iſrael was ripe for that extirpation, which was 
effected upon their . in the foreign aid of Damaſcus 
and Aſſyria. See this in 2 Kings 17. And before this 
the immediate effect of national diſſention was the loſs of 
balf 


New-York. And there is a very conſiderable body of them in the 
fromiers of Maryland and Virginia, where they have already a preſ- 
bytery formed. Alſo in New- York and Jerſey are two cz: us of our 
proteſtant brethren the Dutch reformed, conſiſting of 20 minitters 2 
alſo two churches of French proteſtants; and 3 congregational 
churches. All thefe are peculiarly ſiſter churches, with whom we 
have an intire harmony and fellowſhip, Dr. Douglaſs ſays, ** the 
three frontier counties ta Virginia of Frederic. Auguſta and Lunen- 
berg. are prodigioully large, and generally ſettled by north of Ireland 
Scots preſbyterians, as is alſo Amelia and Albemarle counties.” Tho" 
there are many vacant churches, which the colleges are ſopplying 
a pace, yet th: ei preſbyterics, at the union of the ſynods in May 
1758 conliited of 100 miniiters. There have been ſome tranſpo- 
Guns ſince; but then they were nearly thus: 


Preſbyteries. | Miniſters, 
Hanover = — I4 
Donnegall —_— 11 
Lewiſtown — 6 
Neu- Caſtle —— It 
Philadelphia — 12 
New - Brunſ wick 11 
New- Vork — 22 
Suffolk — 13 


— —ñ——— — 
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Fa'f a million of men, being near half the kingdom of 
Iſrael which fell in one day, the greateſt battle that hiſt 
records. Even Judah forfook' the Ia of the Lerd ; 2 
within five years after the death of Solomon, the corrup- 
tion he introduced in complaifance to foreign wives, had 
overſpread the .empire—fo fatal is the ill example of 
princes. Judah alto © built them high places and imager, 
and groves, on every high hill and * 7 every green tres: 
on which Shiſhak, with the Egyptian and ꝶ thiopian army, 
penetrated even to Jeruſalem, and carried off the treaſures 
of the teinple and the king's houſe, the opulence amaſſed 
by Solomon. What proſperity attended God's people 
when they turned to the {bed and united in His ways? 
The re treatment of divine providence towards that 
people from Moſes to this day, has been exactly ee 
to the 28th chapter of Deuteronomy. And excepting 1 
one thing, there may be an analogy between the divine 
treatment of this and all other fates, eſpecially his conduct 
towards that kingdom wherein dwelleth rĩghteouſneſs. We 
may then reap great advantage in conſulting and duly ap- 
Piying that hiſtory, which may be in ſome meaſure typical 
four on. In a word, we have in the facred and com- 
mon hiſtories of providence aſſiſtance to become aſſured 
in what point of view the PUBLICK VIRTUE and 
UNDEFILED RELIGION appear to the fovereign 
mind. If we conform ourſelves to theſe notices and ſu- 
pernal aſſurances, we may depend with abfoJure certainty 
on the ſmiles and defence of jeſus our omnipotent patron. 
have obſerved that our churches, in a diſtinguiſhed 
ſenſe from almoſt all the proteſtant world, are founded on 
the bible. Our worthy and venerable anceſtors (be their 
memories deat to poſterity) did not like other proteſtant 
patrons, form a ſyſtem of what they thought and judged 
to be the true ſenſe of revelation, and eſtabliſn this for 
the truth: — no-—it was eno' for them that the bible was 
the inſpired rule, and this — Aud 
PTY EnNCCe, 
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hence, if on examination we ſhould find any of the re- 
ceived docttines or uſages among the churches diſſonant 
to che ſacred oracles,— if we only judge fo—it this on 
deliberation bę our opinion we may freely, enjoy and pro- 
fels our judgments, and oppoſe tuch doctrines or cuſtoms 
by alledging from the scr1PTyRES oV; without appeal- 
ing to bumanteſts of divine truth, or encountering the civil & 
eceleſiaſlical boſtiliues with which they have been too ge- 
nerally enforced. And, as our, churches were thus planted 
in very great purity, 16 we ſee they are in a very flouriſh- 
ing (tate. conſidering their infancy. The computations 
with reſpect to their future growth depend, by the leave 
of providence, in ſome meaſure, on the ſuppoſition that 
we have room to extend our ſettlements. Agriculture 
and the rural life are peculiarly friendly to increaſe. Ten 
thouſand families (not of an old, but even of a new race, 
which makes a great difference) with means of affluent 
ſubſiſtence, dwelling together in a populous herd, kept 
from vices but employed in handycraft induſtry; will by 
no means equal the increaſe, which the ſame number of 
families would afford if turned forth and diſperſed in t 

wide world and employed in agriculture in a new climate: 
there. is a difference from the employments, but the chief 
difference is from change of climate, diflipation, and the 
rural air. Farmers find it neceſſary to change their! ſeed- 
corn, and- ſhift their herds and flocks. Hillecks of corn 
planted near together yield not half the increaſe, as when 
planted at proper diſtances on the ſame ground. The 
preſent bounds of New England (the greater part of which 
is yet a wilderneſs) permit an increaſe of ſeven millions. 
If providence ſhould complete the reduction of Canada 
- and an honerable peace annex it to the britiſh crown, we . 
may extend-our ſettlements into new provinces, or to the 
: weſtern part of thoſe provinces which by the charters 
croſs the continent to the pacific ocean. With pleaſuie 
we anticipate the rapid ſettlement of pew 10wns u er 
ö : V1ECE 
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vinces around us, and filling them up with millions of 
inhabitants. * We tranſport ourſelves to the diſtance of 


Q Io years 


Table of increaſe upon half a million inhabitants in the four New 
England governments for the preſent period of doubling. By 
inſpecting which may be ſeen the number of inhabitants in New 
England for each year, 

A. D. A. D. A. D. A. D. | 

1700 —500,000] 1767 —607,090 1774—737.135 1781— 895.025 

1701—514 050! 1768 —6024,170!1775—757,857|1782— 920.185 

Ne 1709 —041,710, 1776—779;165'1783— 946,060 

1763 543.370 1770—0659, 760, 1777 801.0701784 972,055 

1704—558,050, 1771 —678,305'|1978—823,590|1785-1,000,000 

1765 —$74.350|1772—697,370/1779—846,745|; 870-2,000/000 

1766—590,500'1773—716,971|1780—870, 550 1835-4.000,000 

A draught of 4000 families from the beginning of this period for emi- 

; gration and the ſettlement of new provinces, will put off the incteaſe 
to a million but three years. About 2075 ſouls removed from hence 
to Nova Scotia in the year 1760 : 4000 families will ſettle Bo 

. townſhips with 50 families a piece, which is enough. There may 
probably remove into New Hampſhire and out of New England in 50 
years time 8 or 9000 families, eno' to ſettle 160 townſhips, or 

about double the number of new townſhips that have been ſettled the 
laſt 5o years. This iavolving their-increaſe may afford 60 or 70,000 
ſouls—which. number at the end of the period will be replaced in 
leſs than two years increaſe. The main body of the people may 

| tarry behind, eſpecially as the greateſt part of our preſent poſſeſſions 
are uncultivated. And only the proviaces of Maſſachuſetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Iſland will admit an increaſe to 6 or 8 millions 

Ih athenian lacedemonian and other territories of Greece were not 
much affected with the colonization of Jonia and the aſiatic coalls. 

Though there was ao extended inland territory in the lefſer Aſia, the 

love of their country retained the main body in Greece, where they 

- accumulated to prodigious pumbers. Our preſeat territory bids fair 
for the place of accumulated population for the firſt ages. One 

| thing which in 20 or 30 years time will be found to give a ſenſible 

ſhock to New England emigrations, will be the quitrents on new 
provinces, Germans have been accuſtomed to them, but we have 
not. Free and abſolute tenure of /and and unburdened property, as 
well as /iberty in religion, are neceſſary to tempt us, The new 

townſhips after 15 or 20 years ſettlement are ſcarce able to beer a 

| {mall part in the proyiacial taxes, beſides the ſupport of the miniſtry, 
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109 years forward, look over this wide (| pread wilderneſs, 
ſee it blotſoun,. like the role, ang behold it planted; with 


churches 


building meeting houſes, &c. They wou!d ſcarcely, be. able to bent a 
- quirrent, over and above this ig many, years. 3 townſhip 6 nals 
- ſquare. is charged with ann val rent of /.23 ſterling. A province of 
100 miles ſquare admitting 280 ſuch townthips wül be ſetzled with 
14 000 famalies. implying 89600 ſouls. The quitrent on this 
province would be {6440 (lerling at a0. a thouſand acres, or 
23 a townſhip The annual pu! Nic charges of ConngRicut before 
the war are ſaid to, have been 400 to,. oo currency, or 
{ $00 ſterling only, whea they were above 100. 000. ſauls, and 
, were peil Ted of oſd and well cultivated plantaugss. 14 is for the 
intereſt of the crows, of the britilh me:chants aud menufuRurers tha 
the common people be rich, towards the greater couſumptioo & 
merchandize, as well as enlivening induſtry. The quiirent, tho' 
_ ſeeming wile, will at leaſl procraſtinate the fruit of colonization, nd 
for a long time be an infupportable burden which will be felt not 
only by the planters, but as immediately tn commerce. For the cir- 
culation of that caſh which pays this ſame trifling quitrent will ab- 
ſorb the moſt hat the farmer will be able to ſpare for ſuperſſuities 
for a long time. A reciprocation of intereſt as well as affection to 
an exiled and long diſpiſed "offspring, has doubtleſs engaged the 
mother country in our defence. The importatiohs from Werte to 
the continental provinces only, ate already arrived to two 
millions ſterliog | er annum; this 1 Is as "much as the preſent numbers 
will coofume. This importation way increaſe with the mhabirants, 
if eff-ual eacouragment be given to the fiſhery, to the foreign trade, 
and the ſeveral provincial taples in which remittances can be made. 
From 1744 to 1754 the importation doubled: from 1748 to 1758 
it more than doubled. But if inſtead of 10 years we ſuppoſe ir next 
to double only in 25 years, or with the natural itereaſe of the 
ple, the amount will be 34 millions fterling for the firſt period, and 
proportionably greater for the next. The profits of which to the 
_ britiſh merchants and marufadterers, that is to ſay, to the mother 
country, will ſoon repay to her the expences of the American war, 
eren if ellimated at Four Millions per annum. Burdens on agricul- 
ture or the american commerce will unavoidably affect the national 
ijotereſt, and more than ballance the trifling revenue to the crown 
from quitrents on a few provinces, efj cially if we confider that a 
greater extent of territory would be fertled under 2 free tenure 
F than under an ee one. The experiment in New Epgland. 
© eſpecially 
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churches and temples conſecrate to the pure warſhip of 
the moſt High—wher our preſent plain edifices for pub- 
lie worlhip "ſhall be Ceteded with a nobler_ ſpecies of 
K building: not indeed with temples whole colonades are 
deckt with rhe gilt buſts of angels winged ; but temples 
adorned with all the decent ornaments of the moſt ſublime 
and auguſt archeture—when vinely reſplendent truth 
ſhall triomph, and our brethren of the congregational 
communion may form a body of S-vex Mittions! A 
glorious and reſpectable body this, for TRUTRH and Lizgr- 
TY ! Well might our fathers die with pleaſure, and ſacri- 
fice their lives with joy to lay the foundation of ſuch a 
name, of ſuch a peculiar peeple whoſe numbers ſo foon 
increaſe like the ſand of the ſea, or the ſtars of heaven, 
and what is more, whoſe GOD is the LORD. | 
Thus I have confidered the ſecond argument for unioh 
taken from the ſtate and circumſtances of the churches. 
I might have enlarged upon the unhappy conſequences of 
contentions and difunion, by ſhewing more particularly 
bob they muſt, or might terminate in the utter ſubverſion 
of the congregational intereſt ; which might inew in ano- 
ther ſtrong light the wiſdom of coalition and harmony. 
To ſum up this argument—if we love the cauſe; if it 
gives us pleaſure to be embarked in a cauſe which has 
Jeſus Chriſt for its head and omnipotent patron, and which 
under him we can foreſee is riſing into diſtinctio; ought 
we not with ſincere affectiom to unite and harmonize, ſince 
this union is the baſis of its rifing into reſpectable figure? 4 
3. And lailly. I juſt add a laſt reaſon for union, which $ 
more immediately affects every one in his individual capa- 


Q & >; city. 


eſpecially when compared with ſeveral other provinces, under proper 
diſtiotions, appears to be a good precedent. Plantation may be 
made with encouragemeats but cannot ſucceſsfully be forced. © Free 
p*lity. free religian, free property, and matrimony, will ſoon populate 
a fertile country in a good climate. Theſe haye been the baſis of 
gur increaſe. 
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city, that it will afford a field for the exerciſe of angelic 
benevolence and complacency. We can look upon the cauſe, 
upon the ſtate of the churches, with a complacency, which 
cannot be felt in ſurveying inteſtine confuſion, How good & 
1 thing is it for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
Living in peace and harmony rends irreſiſtably to humanize 
and ſoften the mind to the moſt generous and god- like 
feelings delights unknown to ſectarian contention or in- 
teſtine variance, It is a very happy circumſtance to be 
ſituated among a friendly ſocial people, we are inſenſibl 
caught of the benevolence which union and peace diffuſes. 
The public love and harmony will enable us with ſerenity 
and more ſacred ſatisfaction to celebrate the offices of piety 
and devotion. Our religious addreſſes and joy ful homage 
undiſturbed, unpolluted with the reluctant feelings of va- 
riance, ſhall aſcend as incenſe holy and acceptable to the 
Moſt High. And in common life, inſtead of broken 
friendſhips, and family alicnations, we ſhould become united 
brethren in the higheſt ſenſe, harmonioully travelling along 
together, and {weetning the trials of life with the animat- 
ing complacency of ſocial virtue. Religious conteſts are 
apt to four the temper, which is greatly unhappy in a ſtate 
preparatory to the communion of angels and glorious beings 
above. The . complacency and love for virtuous minds, 
like all other moral affections are formed, at leaſt ſtrength- 
ened by previous diſcipline. If we have lived in ſerenity 
and aſſociated with the good here, we ſhall have acquired 
the principle of ſpiritual delight in good beings, which 
qualifies the ſoul to be gathered unto ſeraphs, and to be 
aſſociated with the purified and refined ſpirits of the upper 
world. We have unavoidable a fflictions eno* without coin- 
ing new ones. It is greatly delirable, towards our own feli- 
city, to fee the churches in peace,to.dwel] together in love. 
Our churches afford a moſt agreeable review. We 
bare lived to « ſee the ſinking church ariſe, ”* We may 
caſt our eyes around us in a wide extended and flill ex- 
* Watts, tending 
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tending proſpect, and feaſt them with beautiful cluſters of 
churches on'this flouriſhing vine which God: almighty hath 
planted... Let us accuſtom ourſelves. to take an antwal 
view, and carefully attend to the public exigencies of the 
churches in the progreſs of increaſe or decline. Let ys 
often tell theſe things to our children, that with their on 
eyes they may lee and admire the wonder- working provi- 
dence of God. That when they are convinced from an 
inſpection of the ways of God, that the cauſe they are 
embarked in flouriſhes and is ſecure, and appears evident- 
ly emerging ſuperior to all oppoſition, they may give glory 
to God and take courage, never deſert the cauſe, but ad- 
here firm and unmoved. I am in no doubt, as I have before 
ſaid, but that the conſtitution and general form of our 
churches is very nearly apoſtolical. And tho' there are 
imperfections remaining yet they are much more eaſily 
amended than in any other proteſtant church, as amend- 
ments would not be encountered with the like oppoſition 


of authorities and unwieldy temporalities. If we oppreſs any, 


it is ourſelves only; our churches, and the ſecular power too 
much at their command, formerly adopted thoſe oppreſſive 
meaſures, which we always recollect with regret, and diſ- 
approbation æ. But even the lower ſecular oppreſſions of 
other ſects have long ſince been at an end. And as by 
our principles we are not led to perſecute others, ſo let us 
entertain a manly charity for our proteſtant brethren of all 
denominations, rejoicing that they are to a very great de- 
gree reformed : and as we believe they reſpectively judge 
themſelves, each more than others reformed to the ſcrip- 
ture rule; ſo our extenſive charity and comprehenſive be- 
nevolence, is no ways inconſiſtent with our given the pre- 
ference to congregationaliſm, We rejoice that men may 
become good and holy in all communions :—it will be 
admitted that in different communions there may be dif- 
ferent advantages for virtue and piety ; and though we 

| | think 

Such were the meaſures of 1637, 1050, 1692. 
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think that our churches have the preference in this, 4 
| Well as in being reſembled to primitive ſcripture model as 
to the ordinances and forms of worſhip yet we doubt 
not the pious dying from every communion will be rea 
deived to glory. We are not ſo bigotted as to think that 
te tender mercies of the Lord are limited to us, and that 
none can be ſaved out of our churches. We rejoice to 
ſee men of virtue and true goodheſs; and it gives us pleas 
ſute to view thoſe perſons as ornaments of the communions 
to which they belong, though different from ours. Iuſtead 
of wiſhing the extirpation of any ſect, we wiſh them all 
well and to abound in the knowledge and practice of 
ehriſtianity, and to ſubſiſt on truth and honor, We ſtand 
firm and faſt to the conſtitution of liberty in our churches _ 
_ —=and as we 'do not oppreſs others, ſo we hope not to be 
oppreſſed by others. On the footing of equality and uni- 
verfal liberty we are friends to all, but ſukmir- not to be 
ſubordinate to any. Having ſeeured and fortified our own 
cauſe, we may (it down full of a joyful ſelf.complacency, 
and look around on our chriſtian brethren of the other 
ſes, not with a view of ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord, not 
to avail ourſelves of their differences, Jeaſt of all ro per- 
ſecuto and oppreſs them; but to exerciſe good-will and 
ſincere chriſtian love to them, to let off the emanations of 
benevolence towards all that fear God and work righte- 
ouſneſs. a 5 
Me fee my brethren, the arguments are ſtrong for the 
congregational union in every point of view. There are 
forme __ reaſons why the congregational brethren and 

churches in this colony ſhould be united. Our caule is 
wins, and a cauſe not in decline, not in diſrepute, but in 
donor and a moſt flouriſhing proſperity. Let us be cemented 
together by forbearance, fellowſhip, union. Let us, my 
reverend Farhxks in the miniſtry give faithful attention 
to the paſtoral labors, and feed the flock of God, the 
churches over which the holy Ghoſt hath made us ober- 
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fers. Let us ef h 2 not the inſlitutes of men, 
ut the pure word of God, that our congregations ma 
o jn the knowledge. of our Lord and Saviour Jelay 
Chriſt, 1; will, be our wiſdom to be united ourſelves, ani 
to that end to avoid gyery thing by which, we may unnecel+ 
farily offend. one another. ,Paltoral alienations are too 
often accompanied with alicnations among the churghes 
Our paſtoral conventions * tend to harmony, and ſhew that 
we are agreed in the principal matters, and willing to walk 
together, Let the ſpirit of harmony extend to our church- 
es and congregations, among whom let us be careful to 
cultivate the principles of harmony and good will to all: 
that our denomination may be diſtinguiſhed by an nie- 
| ted, generous and diffuſive charity to athers, Let us ani- 
mate them with annual accounts of the ſtate of the 
churches, and with this view let us keep our eyes on the 
public ſtate, We ſhall thus a& the part aſſigned us by 
providence under the general dominian of the mediator, 
We ſhould account ourieſves happy in being charged with 
the miniſtry of reconciliation under the prince of peace. 
Let us make full proof of our miniſtry :—be the glory 
of God in the reconciliation of men the great object of 
our attention. Let our perſonal ſanctity and public utility 
be animated by conſidering that the more we have been 
inured in cultivating piety and love among men, the better 
ſhall we be 3 to join the extenſive plans of order 
and happineſs on high. And having in this manner been 
long employed in doing good, and become uſeful in pro- 
moting peace and virtue on earth; we may not only reflect 
on our paſt lives with ſerenity and triumph, but adopt 
with aſſurant hope and confidence thoſe divine promiſes 
made from the great Lord of the univerſe the head of the 
church, in which our future reward is repreſented under 
the idea of receiving a kingdom, being appointed to a 
heavenly miniſtration, being inveſted with a larger ſphere 
of 


* Firſt formed in this Colony Auguſt 25, 1756. 
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of action and power, and honored with more talents, more 
opportunities of doing good; in a word, of being aſſigned 
to affairs of more extended benevolence. Be our fidelity 


then inſpired by the realizing anticipation of the future 


honors, when ** they that be wiſe ſhall ſhine as the bright- 
« neſs of the firmament, and they that TuxN MANY To 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, as the ſtars forever and ever.“ 
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APPENDIX, 
Containing a LIST of the 
Nezw-ENGLanD CnonkchEs, A. D. 1760. 


N ee 7 5 PE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


ow | TP | 
Mas$ACHUSETTS = = + 30 
CONNECTICUP '- - - - - - = = 170 
NEw-HAMPSHIRE ERK 43 
RRHODE-IsLANxÄðy +» 11 
ER 330 
LIST of the Miniſters, Churches. and religious 
Afemblies, eſpecially of the four Denominations of 
Congrepationaliſts, Baptiſts, Friends, and Epiſcopalians, 
as they lie interſperſed in the four New-England Govern- 
ments, taken for the Beginning of the Year 1760.— 
In ſome few of theſe Congregations. the Churches are 


not yet formed or gathered. I have endeavored to make the 


Catalogue as accurate and perfect as T could. Some Chur- 


ches may bave been omitted—and therg may be ſome T-anfs 


poſitions. Any Miſtakes of this Najure will be forgiven 
by a candid Mind. It may ſuffice that I have inſerted all 


that have come to my Knowledge : and that the Number of 


the congregational Churches are not augmented beyond the 
Truth. 

E. Epiſcopalian. B. Baptiſt. P. Presbyterians, ac- 
cording to the Church of Scotland. T he numeral Figures 
denote the Number of congregational Churches in each 
Town ; the Total of which in New-England appears 10 
be about 530, incluſive of 9 presbyterian Churches, 


. 
— . 
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Province of the MassaCHUSETTS. 


Couvxty of SuprolLk. 


EV. DrJoſeph Sewall 12 Bos- 
rev DrCharles Chauncy (Tow 
rev Dr Jonathan Mayhew 
rev Thomas Foxcroft 

rev Samucl Chec: « 

rev John Moorhead P. 
rev Ebenezcr Pemberton 
rev Mather Byles 

rev Samuel Mather 

rev Andrew Croſwell 

rev Andrew Eliot 

rev Samuel Cooper 

rev Samuel Checkley, jun. 
rey Jeremiab Condy B. 
rev Ephraim Bowns B, 
Friends 

rev Dr Timothy 2 83 F 
rev James Greaton ; 
rev Henry Caner : E 

rev John Troutback ©" 
rev William Hooper E. 

rev Ebenezer Gay 3 Hingham 
rey John Brown 

rev Daniel Shute 

rer William Smith 2 wems 
te James Bayley + 

rev Samuel Niles P. 3 Brantree 
rev Anthony Wibert 

rev Moſes Taft 

rev Dr Miller E. 

rev Samuel Veazy 1 Hull 

rev Nathaniel Robbins 1 Milton 
rev Nathanicl Bowman 1 Dorcheſter 
rev Samuel Dunbar 3 Stoughton 


— 5 
rev Jedidiah Adams 

rev Philip Curtiſs 

rev Joleph Bean 2 Wrentham 
— Yacatt 


8 


| 


| 


| 


— 


| 


_ 


— — 


Mr Baroum 

Nathan Bucknans : 2 Meqway 
David Thurſton 
TonathanTownſerd 1 Medficld 
Phillips Payſon 1 Walpole 
Thomas Balch 4 aaa 
Andrew T yler 

Jaſon Haven : 

vacant 


rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 


E. | . 
rev Nathaniel Walter 2 Roxbury 
rev Amos Adams 

rey JonachanTownlend 1 Needbam 
cev Elnathan White 1 Bellingham 
B.: <4 

rev Philip Payſon 1 Chelſea 

rev Joſeph Jackſon 1 Brookline 
rev John Phillips 1 Caſtle William 


— — 


43 


CounTY of Esskx. 
Rey Peter Clark 5 Salem 
rey James Limon 
rev Elias Smith 
rey Dudley Leavit 
rey Nathan Holt 
rev Thomas Barnard 
rev M*Gilchriſt E. 
Friends 
— } 
rev Nathaniel Henchman 3 Lynn 


| rev Joſeph Roby 


AMC 


. rev Benjamin Adams 


Friends 

rev John Barnard 2 Marblchead 
rev Simon Bradſtreet 

rev Peter Bours E. 

rev Joſeph Swain 1 Wenham 
rev John Chipman 2 Beverly 
rey Joſeph Champney 


Rev 


APPENDIX. 
ter Benj Toppan 1 Mancheſter. 
IF 


rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 
rev 


Same“ Wiggleſ wor 7 ipf wich' 
Joha Wallzy A 
Nehemiah Porter 

— Leſly 

Nathaniel Rogers 

Alexander M Dowall 

Joho Cleveland 

Jediciah Jewet 2 Rowley 
rev james handler, 5 

rev john Emerſon 1 Tops field 
rev John Lowel 6 Newbury 
rev jonathan Parſons P. 

rey Edward Baſs E 
rev John Tucker 
Icy Moſes Parſons 
rey William Johnſon 

rev Moſes Hale 

Friends 

rey Samuel Webſter 2 califbury 
rev Edmund Noyes 

rev Samuel Philips. 2 Andover 
rev William Symms 

rey William Balch 2 Bradford 
rev Joſeph Parſons 

rev Bailey 2 Methuen 
rey Chriſtopher Sargeant 

rev Edward Barnard 6 Hayerbill 
rev James Cuſhing 

rev Benjamin Parker 

rev Samuel Bachelor 

vacant 

vacant 


rev John Cuſhing 2 Boxford 


Glouceſtcr 


rev Elizur Holyoke 

rev Thomas Hibbard 2 Amſonty 
rev Payn Wingat 

Friends | 

* rey Jolhua White | 

rev Samuel Chandler 5 

rev John Rogers 
rey Ebenezer Cleveland 
rev Jaquiſh 

tev Bradſtrect 


Rev Nath'] Appleton 3 Cambridge 


| 


— 


| 


| rev Nathaniel Sherman x Bedford 


| 


fey Eltis Apthorp E. 
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53 
Covyry of MippDLESEX. 


rev Samuel Cook 


— Vacant 

cey Hull Abbot Charles- 
rey Thomas Prentice d town x 
rey Seth Storer x Watertown 
rer Daniel Bliſs x Concord 

rey Johiah Sherman 2 Woburn 
rey Thomas Jones | 

rey William Hobby 2 Reading 
— — Vacant 

rev Iſrael Loring 2 Sudbury 

rey William Cook 

rev Aaron Smith 1 Marlborough 
rev Jonas Clark 1 Lexington 
rev Jonas Miriam 1 Newtown 
rev Joſeph Emerſon 2 Malden 
rev Fliakim Willis 

rev Ebenezer Bridge 1 Chelmsford 
rey John Chandler 1 Pillerica 
rev Samuel Lack 1 Sherburn 
rey Joſhua Prentice 1 Hollifton 
rev Caleb Trowbridge 3 Groton 
rev Joſeph Emerſon j 
— Vacant 
rev Matthew Bridge 1 Framingham q 
rev Fhenezer Turel] x Medford 
rey Henry Gardner 1 Stow 
rey Joſiah Goodhue 2 ISR 
— vacant f 
rey Thomas Parker x Dracut 
rev John Searl 1 Stoneham 
rev Daniel Rogers x Littleton 
rev Samuel Barrett P, x Hopkinton | 


— ——— — — 


= - rev 


rer John Campbel x 
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rey Willar1 Hall 1 Wesford 
rev Iſaac Morrell 1 Wilmington 
rey Sampſon Spauldin 1 Tewkſbury 
rer John Swift 1 Acton 

rey Jacob Cuſhing 1 Waltham 
rev Phin. Hemingway t Townſend 
rev Stephen Badger 2 Natick 
vacant 

rey William Lawrente 1 Lincoln 


—— —U— 


43 
County of WorctsTER. 


Rey Thad. Maccarty 1 Worceſter 
| | rey John Rogers 1 Leominſter 


rev Iſaac Jones 1 Weſtern | 
rey Eli Forbes 3 Brookfield 1 


rey Joſeph Parſons | | 


rey Nathan Fiſl: 


rer Joſeph Roberts 1 Leiceſſer 


rey Joſhua Eaton 1 Spencer 
rev Thomas Green B. 

Friends 

rev Job Cuſhing 2 Shrewſbury 
rev Ebenezer Morſe 

rey Ebenezer Parkman 2 Weltboro' 
rey John Martyn 

rev Nathan Stone 1 Sanbboronah 
rev Charles Gleaſon 1 Dudley 
Oxford 
— Vacant 1 Charlicn 
—— Vacant 1 Sturbridge 

rev Mr Fiſh B. 

rev David Hall 2 Sutton 

rev James Welman | 

rev Mr Marſh B. 

rev Aaron Hutchinſon x Grafton 
rev Nathan Webb I Uxbridge 
Friends 

rev Eliſha Fiſh 

rev Joleph Dorr 2 Mendon 
Friends 

rev Amariah Froſt 

p_ 
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rev William Phipps 1 Douglaſs 
rev David White 1 Hardwick 
rev Benj. Ruggles 1 New- Brantree 
rey James Humphries 1 Perquiage 
rev Aaron Whithey 1 Peterſham 
rev Thomas Frink 2 Rutland 
rev Joſeph Buckminſter 

—— vacant 1 Princetown 

rev __ Dayis 1 Holden 
—— vacant 1 Natraganſet No. 6, 
vacant 1 Weſtminſter 

rev Tim, Harrington 2 Lancaſter 
rey John Mellen 


rer Thomas Gofs 1 Bolton 
"ny Joſeph Wheeler 1 Harvard 
* rey David Stearns 1 Lunenburgh 
rev 1 229 Wincheſter 1 Dor - 
(ebeſter- Canada 


| —— vacant 1 Ipſwich-Canada 
| rev Eon” Hedge 1 Roxbury-Ca- 


— [nada 


E 43 

County of HampsniRE. 
Rey Jqoazhan Aſhley 1 Deerheld 
* rev Mr Billings 1 Greenheld 


| rey au 1/1 Aſhly 1 Sunderland 


udah Naſh x Montague 
rev Samuel Hopkins 1 Hadley 
rev John \Woodbridge 1 S0 Hadley 
rer Mr Parſons 1 mherſt 
rev Tim. Woodbridge 1 Hatfield 
rev John Hooker 2 Northampton 
rey Mr Judd 


rey Mr Cutler x 6 uobbin 


rev Stephen Williams 6 Springfield 
rev Robert Breck. 

rev Noah Merick 

rev John M*Kioſtry 


rev Elijah Lothrop 
—— vacant 
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Rev John Ballantine 1 Weſtñeld 
rev Mr Bridghim 2 Brimfield 
—— Vacant 

—— vacant B. | 
rev Jedidiah Smith 1 Granville 
rey Mr Morton 1 Blanford 
rev 
rev Mr Jones 1 No. 3. 

rev Ebenezer Martin 1 No. 4. 
rey Stephen Welt x Stockbridge 
—— vacant 1 Falltoun 

rey Jonathan Hubbard 2 Sheffield 
rev Samuel Hopkins 

rev Jeſſe Clark 1 Spencer 

—— vacant 1 Egremont 

rey Juſtus Forward 1 Coldſpring 
rev Abraham Hill x Rhodetown 
rev Mr M Dole 1 Colerane 

rey Ezra Thayer 1 Ware-River 
rev Adonijah Bidwel x No. 1. 
rey Mr Abercrombie 1 Pelham 
— vacant 1 Weſthoſuck 
— vacant 1 Pontooſac 
— vacant 1 Palmer 


rev Joha Hubbard 1 Northficld 


-\ 


40 


County of PLywoutn. 
Rev Jacob Bacon 4 Plymouth 
rev ChanJler Robbins 
vacant 
rey William Rand 1 Kingſton 
rer Charles Turner 1 Duxbury 
rev Atherton Wales 2 Marſhfield 
rev Thomas Brown 
E, 
rev Sherjaſhub Bonrn 2 Scituate. 
rer David Barns 
rer Mr Thompſon E. 
xev Samuel Baldwin x Hanover 
rey Gad Hitchcock 


— 


N 


J cev Job Maſon B. 
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rer Thomas Smith r Pembroke 
Friends » 

rev Mr Dodge 1 Abington + 
rev Daniel Perkins 5 Nanu. 
rev John Angier | 


| rev John Shaw 
Mr Strong 1 New- Marlboro“ 


rev John Porter 


+ 


1 rev Solomon Read 


rev Jonathan Parker 2 Plymton 
rey John Howland, 

rev Sylvanus Conant 2 Middleboro' 
—— vacant; 

rev Ebenezer Hinds B. 


| rev Ifaac Backus B.. 


rev Roland Thatcher 1 Wareham 
rev Timothy Ruggles 3 Rocheſter 
rev Ivory Hovey 

rev Thomas Weſt 

rey Mr Patten 1 Halifax 


—— 


County of BxrsTor: © 
Rev Joſiah Crocker 1 Taunton | 
— — E. 

Friends 

* rey Mr White 3 Norton 

rev Joſeph Palmer 

rer Mr Carpenter 

— vacant 2 Eaſton 
—— Vacant ; 

—— vacant 1 Dartmouth 

| Friends 4 mectings 


| rev Silas Brett 1 Freetown 


Friends 
rev Samnel Toby 1 Berkley 
rev Nathan F iſher 1 Dighton 


ter John Wales 1 Raynham 2 


rev Mr Wood B. * 
rev Ruſſel Maſon B 


Friends 


| 


rey Abijah Welde 2 dad 
Rev 


— — wore er ee PE EI I Eno — ä&́ — Omer — — — —_ __— I _ —— — — , ũ - — — — — — — — 


| 
[ 
| 
"TEAM 


734 


rev Mr Carnes 3 Rehoboth 


rer Mr Rogerſon 
re Mr Peck 


rey Daniel Martin B. 
rev Nathan Pierce B. 
ter Mr Rounds | B. 


76 


: Shes of BArNSTABLE. 


Rev Caleb Upham t Truro 
— Z. 

rev Iſaiab Lewis 3 Eaſtham 
rev Edward Cheever 

rev foleph Crocker 

rev Stephen Emery 1 Chatham 
rev Jolah Dennis 2 Yarmouth 
rev Grindal Rawſon 

rev Iſaiah Dunſtar 2 Harwich, 
rev john Dennis 

— vacant 

rev Mr Chaſe B. 

rev Joleph Green 2 Barnſtable 
zxev Mr Shaw 

rer Abraham Wile ryendwich 


Friends 
28 Maſhpee 


rev Gideon — wt, 
rev Sol. Bryant, Ind, 
rev Samuel Palmer 1 —- 
Friends 


l ay cc: 
County of Dukes County. 


Rev Andrew Boardman 1 Chilmark 
— Vacant Tiſbury 

— cnt 1 Edgarton 
Indian Church 1 Gayhead 

rev Zech. Mayhew 1 Chriſtiantown 
Friends — Na 
— Vacant 1 


. 


ü 


— 
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5 @ County of Yori. 
| Rev Iſaac Lyman 2 York 


rev Samuel Lanckton 

rev Benjamin Stevens 3 Kittery 
rev John Rogers 

rev Joſiah Chaſe 

rev Jacob Foſter 2 Berwick 
rev John Morfs 

Frignds 

rev Mr Hemingway 2 Wells 
rev Mr Little | 
rev John Hovey 1 [Arundel 
rey Moſes Morrel 1 Biddeford 


| 11 
83 of Cumpraranp. 


Rev Thomas Smith 3 Falmouth 

rev John Wifwall | 

rev Ephraim Clark 

Friends l 
rev Nicholas Loring 2 Yarmouth 
rev Eliſha Eaton 

Friends * 

rey Richard Elvin 2 Scarborough, 
vacant 


I rev Mr Dunlap 1 Branſwick 


1 Gorhamtown, 


1 
Country of L cox. 


| Rey Mr Bailey E. Pownalborough 
— vacant 1 Georgetown 
—— Yacant 1 Woolwich 
vacant 1 Newealtle. 


Total of congregational churches in 
province of Maſſachuſetts, 306, 
In year 1749 they were“ 250. 


ry hilt. FEI 542. 


COLONY 


* Sum 


3 
5 
! 
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CoLony of COoNNECTICUP. : 


CounTy of New-Haven. 
Rev Joſeph Noyes . 8 News 
rer Chauncey Whiteley: Haven 
* tfaac Stiles [14.4 
E. 
rev Ebenezer Sunderſon E. 
rev Benjamin M oodbridge 
rev Samuel Bird 
rev Naphtali Dagget 


rev Noah Williſtog 

—— E. 

Vacant 

rev Samuel Whittelſey 2 Milford 
rev Job Prudden P. 
rev Thomas Ruggles 

rev Amos Fowler 

rev Jonathan Todd 

rev James Sprout 

rev John Richards 

rev Richard Ely 

5, WENT 

Jonathan Merick ; Braford 
Philemon Robbins 

Warham Williams 

Samuel Hall 4 Wallingford. 

Theophilus Hall 

rev James Dana 

-— — Vacant 
„ 

B. 
rev Elizur Goodrich 1 Durham 
rey Daniel Humphry 2 Darby 
rev Jonathan Lyman 

rev Richard Mansfield E. 

rev Samuel Todd 3 Waterbury 
— — E. 

rev Mark Leavenworth 

rev James Scovel E. 

rey John Trumble — 


28 


: 5 Guilford) 


_— — 


* 
. 
7 


J 
Nicholas Sireer of 
| 


2 
1 rev John Norton 


1 


| 
| 
_ 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


— 


CouNrx of HarTeoD. 
Rev Elnathan Whuman 4 HT 
rev Edward Dort 
rev Eliphalet Williams 
rev Nathaniel Hooker 
rev Daniel Ruſſel 3 Wenthersficld: 
rev James Lock wood 
rev Joſhua Beldiagg 
rev Hezekiah Biſſel 5 Windſor 
rev William Ruſſel, jun. 
rev Thomas: Potwine 
rev Joleph[Perry "+ 
rev Seth Norton 
. vacam 
Vacant 
rey William Ruſſel 6 Middleton 
rev Moſes Bartlet © 
rey Edward Eels 8 
rey Benjamin Bowers | 


rey Ichabod Camp % 


— Yacant 


rey Samuel Newel 7 Faniagion | 


rey Timothy Pickin, Alti 
rev Ebenezer Booge 

rev Samuel Clark * - 

rey Benjamin Chapman 

rev John Smalley 

— — Vacant 

rey William Gibbs E. Symſbury 
rey Joſeph Strong 3 

rey Jefſe Roots 

vacant | 

rey Eleazar May'1 Haddam 

rey Grindal Rawſon 3 E. en 
rev Hobart Eaſtabrook 
rey Joſeph Fowler 
rev Ephraim Little 4 Colcheſter 
rey Thomas Skinget 


1 


rey 


4 


3 . 


— —— p — —— — — 


** 
3 „ 
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Rev Elijah Maſon 
vacant 
rev Benjamin Pomroy 3 Hebron 


rev Samuel Lockwood | 


rev Elijah Lothrop 

rev Samuel Peters E 

rev Iſaac Chalker 2 Glaſſeabury | 
rev John Eells | 
rey Peter Raynolds 1 Enfield 

rey Ebenezer Gay 2 Suffield 

rey John Graham jun. 

rev Freegrace Leavitt 1 Somers 


rey Thomas White 1 Bolton | 
rey Mr Willard 1 Stafford | 


rev Gideon Noble 1 Willington 


ter Nathan Williams 1 Tolland 


s I | 


County of FatzrizD. 
Rev John Beach E Fairfield 
rev Noah Hobart 5 
rev Joſeph Lamſon E 
rev Daniel Buckingham 
rev Nathartiel Bartlit | 


rev Samuel Sherwood lh 


rev Seth Pomroy 


rer Jedidiah Mills 4 Stratford 
rev Chriſtopher Newton E 


rev James Beebee 

rev Izrahiah Wetmore 

rey Edward Winflow E 

rey Robert Roſs 

— E 

rev Moſes Dickenſon 3 Norwalk 
rey Jeremiah Leaming E 

rev William Gaylord 

rev Robert Silliman 

rer Ebenezer Dibble E Stanford 
rey Benjamin Strong 3 

rev Moſes Mather 

cv Noah Welles 
icy Abraham Todd 2 Greenwich 


| 
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| 


| 


—— vacant 

rey Ebenezer White 1 Danbury 
rey David Judſon 2 Newtown 
rev Thomas Brooks 

rev Jonathan Ingerſoll 1 Ridgfield 
rev Eliſha Kent 3 Newfairlicld 
rev Elijah Sill 

rey James Taylor 


24 
County of NEW-Loxpon. 
Rev Math. Greaves E. N London 
rev David Jewit 2 
rey Mather Byles 


| rev Benjamin Lord 6 Norwich 


— —— — — E 

rev Jabez Wight 

rev Benjamin Throop 

rev Peter Powers 

rev John Ellis 

— Vacant 

rev Jared Eliott 2 Killiogworth 

rey William Seward 

rey William Hart 4 Saybrook 
rey Stephen Holmes 

rev John Devotion 


| | rev Simeon Stoddard 


rev George Griſwold 3 OP: |. 
rev George Beckwith 

rev Stephen Johnſon 

rey Jacob Johnſon 2 Grotoa 
— — E 

rev Mr Bacber 

rev Valentine Wightman B 
rer Ebeo. Roſſeter 3 Stonington 
rev Nathaniel Fells | 
rev Joſeph Fiſh 

rey Hezekiah Lord 2 Preſton 
rey Aſhur Roſſeter 


— 


18 
" CounTY 


CouxTy of Wmpgav. 
Rev Samuel Moſely 3 Windham 
rev Ebenezer Devouon 
rev Stephen White 
rev Solomon Williams 3 Lebanon 
rey Jacob Eliot 
rev Elcazer Wheelock, 
rey David Rowland 1 Plainfield 
rev James Cogſwell 1 Canterbury 
rey Richard Salter 2 Mansfield 
rev Daniel Welch 
rev Nathan Strong 2 Coventry 
rey Oliver Noble 
rev Abel Stiles 3 | Woodſtock 
rey Stephen Williams, jun. 

vaca 
rey David Ripley 2 Pomfret 
rev Aaron Putnam 
rev Aaron Brown ,3 e 
ter Noadiah Ruſſel 
rer Eden Burroughs | 
rey Timothy Allen 1 Aſhford 
rev Samuel Durance P. 1 Volentown 
rey Mr Horton 1 Union 


rer Joſich Whitney 1 Mortlake. 


24 | 
County of Lrrehriip. 


Rev Judah Champion 1 Litchfield 
rev Solomon Palmer E. 


1 1 9 
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+ But more probably 


1 
' 2 | 
* rev, Anthony Stoddard 

4 Woodbury 

rev John Graham 
rev Thomas Capfield 
rev Daniel Brinſmade _ 
rey Nathaniel Taylor 2 New- 
| Milford 


2 


— — Vacant 

Friends 

rey Andrew Bartholemew 1 Har- 
vinton 


| rey Jonathan Marſh 1 New Hart- 


ford 
rev Jelſe Ives 1 Norfolk 
rev Daniel Farrand 1 Canaan 
rey Jonathan Lee 1 Saliſbury 
rey Noah Wadham 4 Kent 
rey .Joel Bardwell 
rev Mr Oſborn 
rey Mr Tredwel 
rev Cotton Mather Smith 1 Sharon 
rey Hezekiah Gould x Cornwal 
rev Abel Newel 1 Goſhen 
rey Natha, Roberts 1 Torrington 


| 1 | 20 | 
Total of congregational churches 
in the colony of Connect. 170 
A. D. 1749 ſaid to be about 120 
135 


OO 


— — — 
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In the year 1760 died 10 of the paſtors ; 18 ordained, including 
one inſtalment ; and 6 new chuiches gathered, whote pariſhes are. 
included in this liſt. At the end of the Year, I think there are 15 
of theſe parochial congregations whoſe churches are not formed, 
viz. 10 for Maſſachuletts, and 5 for Connecticut. So that whale 
the total of parochial congregations is 530, the total of churches 
_ is 515 for the end of the year 1760. If the total of churches - 
in 1749 was but 407, as Dr, Douglaſs aſſerts, we have multiplied 


108 churches in 12 * 
Province 


ba — 
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PROVINCE. of N w-IIA ArsHIRE. 


R Arthur Brown E. Port(- | 


mouth. 


rev Samuel Langdon 2 


rey Samuel Haven 
rev Marmeduke Brown E 


rev Woodbridge Odlin 2 Exeter | 


rey Daniel Rogers 

rey Ward Cotton 4 Hampton 
rey Joſiah Baily x 
rey Jeremiah Fog 

rey Nathaniel Gookin | 


Friends 
* rev William Allen ? I Green- 
rev Samuel M*Clintoc land 


rev Stephen Chaſe 1 Newca 

rev Samuel Parſon 1 Rye 
rey Joſeph Adams 1 Newington 
rev Joſeph Adams 1 Stratham 


rev Joſeph Secomb 2 Kingſton 


rey Peter Coffin 


rey Mm Parſons x Southampton 
rev Joſiah Cotton 1 Sandown 


rer Ebenezer Flagg 2 Cheſter 
rey Mr Wilſon Þ 


rey David M*Gregore P 2 Lon- | 


donderry. 
rev Mr Daviſon. P 


$7 


rev Timothy Walker I. Amp 


— —— 


rev Daniel Wilkins P 1 — 
rev Daniel Emerſon x Hollis 

rev Mr. Merril 1 Nottingham 
rev Mr. Stearns r Eppen 


| rev Nathaniel Traſk 1 dtentvosd 


rev 2 Cuſhing 1 Dover 
Friends - | 
rev John Tuck 1 Goſport 
rev Mr Pike 1 os TY 
Friends 
rev Ezra Carpenter 1 afhwelot 
rev John Moody 1 Newmarket 
— Th Adams 1 Durham 
rev Mr Prince 1 Madbury | 
rev Jorathan Eames 2 Newton 
rev Benjamin Butler | | 
rey Mr Hobbs 1 Pelham 
rev Mr Bailey x Salem 
rev Mr Hughſton P. 1 Merrimack 
ter Mr M*Dowal 1 Goffs- Toun 
rev Mr scales 1 Hopkinton | 
rev Mr Whittemore 1 Suncook 
rev Mr Kingaid P 
rev Mr Hill x Rocheſter 


43 
A. D. 1749 about 30 


8 _— 


* 


9 


CoLoNY of Rnopr-lsL AND * Paariaanck 
PL ANTATIONS. 


Riends NxgwrokT 
rev Thomas Pollen E. 
rev Edward Upham B. 
rev John Maxſon B. Sabb. 
rev William Viral x 
rev Ezra Stiles 1 


rev Gardner Thaiftos B. 11 
a ; 3 L [ 2 8 0 ſh IN , . 
5 N Friends 


end 
Synagogue 
rev Samuel Windſor B. pa ovi- 
rer Mr Greaves E. (DexcE 
rev Joſeph Snow 1 | | 
vacant 1 


Friends 


Friends Portſmouth 

rev Charles Holden B. Warwick 

rev Benjamin * B. 

Friends 

rev Joſeph * I Weſterly 

Fiiends 

rev Samuel Aldborough B. North- 
Kingſton 

Friends South · Kingſton 

rev Joſeph Torrey 1 

rev Samuel Fayerweather E. 

rev James Rogers B. 

— Vacant B. 

vacant 1 New · Shoreham 

rev John Gorton B. Eaſt- Green · 

Friends ( wich 

Friends Jameſtown 

rev John Windſor B. Smithfield 

Friends 

vacant B, Scituate 


APPEND 


* 


* _ pang, s 4-4 l P 
| Friends | Nen 


rev Benjamin Galzdaer B. well - 
Greenwich 

| rev Peter Worden B. Covcatry 

vacant B. Fixeter. 

rev John Uſher E. Briſtol 

rev John Burt I 

rev Othoiel Campbell x Tiverton, 

rev David Ro B, 

Friends 3 

rev Jona, Ellis x Little-Compton 

rev Timothy Brown I 

Friends 

rev Mr Townſend x Warren 

* rey Mr Maxwell 

| rev Mr Cook B. Cumberland 

Friends Richmond 

rev Tho, Burlingham B. Cranſton 

Friends 

rev Thomas Hiſcox ? B. Sabb. 

rev Thomas Clark 5 Hopkinton 


—— 


rey David Mitchel B. Glouceſter | Friends. 
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